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Reduce Interest Rates! 


USINESS MEN all over the country should make a point 

of having a talk with their bankers about the rates - 
charged for loans. A year ago bank reserves were fully 10 
per cent. below what they are today, yet commercial borrow- 
ers were then supplied with funds at rates substantially lower 
than those now levied. If the rentals charged a year ago 
were high enough, those now imposed are clearly excessive. 
Instead of money being dearer than it was 12 months ago, 
it should now be materially cheaper. Indeed, there was need 
for applying the financial brakes at this time last year, where- 
as now there is urgent need for applying every legitimate 
stimulus to business. The conduct of bankers suggests that 
they are influenced today more by a desire to maintain dear 
money for the immediate profits thus earned than by sound, 
far-seeing business considerations. This is not as it should be. 
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) All Aboard for 
anada's Alpine Play-Ground 


So Easy to Reach 








O you want the thrill of your life—sports and 
outdoor activities in Alpine settings of startling 
grandeur? Then plan to spend your vacation in 

the Canadian Pacific Rockies, that Mountain Garden of 
the Giants—Five hundred miles of uninterrupted moun- 
tain scenery from Banff to Victoria, B.C. 





From June to September, the Canadian Pacific Rockies offer you 
romantic trails to explore afoot or on horseback, roads for tally-ho 
or motor, ice capped peaks and glaciers for climbing, golf and 
tennis, lakes and mountain streams alive with trout, big game Canadian Pacific Passenger Offices and 
hunting with camera, or with rifle in the Fall. A chain of Agencies in the United States 


, Atlanta,Ga. .. .. . 220Healey Bldg. 
luxurious hotels from Banff and Lake Louise to Vancouver eo.” i Washiaaten ©. 


a ; Buffalo, N.Y.... . . 11 So. Division St. 
and Victoria, with mountain chalets at Glacier, Emerald Lake ian”... . meee 


: : : Ci a See - « « 430 Wal St. 
and Sicamous, bungalow camps at Field and Lake Windermere. Giavelead,'O. 1640 Secsanat hee. 

. ‘ Detroit, Mich.. . . - . 1239 Griswold St. 

A Holiday in Canada Los Angeles, Cal. . . . 605 South Spring St 
ie an education eg agg a a — Ave. a 
s4 ew York, N. Y. 12 roadway, cor. 30th St. 

And it is so easy to reach over the Madison Ave. and 44th St. after June 1 
Philadelphia, Pa. . - + . 629 Chestnut St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . . . . 340 Sixth Ave. 

Write or call CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY Portland, Ore. . . . . . . | 55 Third St. 


St. Louis, Mo. . . . . . . . 418 Locust St. 
for particulars, San Francisco, Cal. ++ + 675 Market St. 


Known the World over for the Excellence of Its Service Seattle, Wash. . 
1113 Pacific Ave. 


Tacoma, Wash. . . Rae 
Washington, D.C. . . 1419 New York Ave. 
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World-Wide Electrification 











T Electricity has demonstrated itssuccess engineers familiar with the problem, but 
| in railroad transportation. All existing also the broad ability and experience of 
electrifications point the way to greater consulting engineers. 
| accomplishments. Westinghouse engineers, the pioneers in 
The flexibility and utility of electric high-voltage electrification in this country, 
| power is destined to be the controlling | coupled with the broad experience of the 
| factor in the development of our country’s Baldwin Locomotive Company and The 
~! transportation requirements. Westinghouse Air Brake Company, in- 
| Experience with this subject points to sure a most comprehensive solution of all 
| the necessity of careful and open-minded __ electrification problems the world over. 
| study of the particular installation for Baldwin-Westinghouse electric loco- 
which the plans are being made. motives are operating on most of the major 


Recommendations of Westinghouse _ electrifications in this country as well as 
engineers are based onthoroughstudyand in Sweden, Italy, France, Japan, Brazil, 
analysis of the operating conditions. Into Cuba and other countries where their 
such studies are drawn not only railroad great value has been fully realized. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities —_ Representatives Everywhere 
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HE international fame of the 

Waldorf-Astoria confirms the 
fact that a superior hotel is ap- 
preciated by particular people of 
every nation in the world. On the 
Waldorf registers are found names 
of prominence from Ceylon to 
Christiania, from Buenos Aires ¢o 
Boston. 


The universal esteem is gratifying 
to the management, for, despite the 
prestige enjoyed by the Waldort- 
Astoria there is an unceasing en- 
deavor to make it an even more at- 
tractive hotel, by adding daily to 
its comforts. 


Che .Waldort- Asloria 
——— 
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20c the copy. $4.00 the year. Extra { are aititions! 
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LINE-ATIME 


METHOD of TRANSCRIBING 










corrects side reading and eliminates 
those zigzag motions back and forth 

A from notes to letter sheet. It stops 
the waste of fatigue by 
holding notes as you would 


hold your newspaper—the re 
natural way—directly before . te 
you. The Line- a-Time is a — mh. ~ 
big producer on a small 
investment. 


The Single Focus 
way—both points 
at same distance. 


Have your operators try 
it—No Obligation. 


The Line-a-Time Mfg. Co., Inc. 


920 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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Charles M. Schwab and Thomas A, Edison Employ Me. Ask Them. 


I Want A Job 


At 8 Cents A Week 


SE 2 OF « G0 eh a8 OB ee ee ee 
Durimg the year I will bring to 

it Gaal tien ah indiana teenies Ceili. 

—26 Practical Talks of Business Inspiration, by B. C. Forbes. 

—26 Easily Understood Articles on Economic Subjects of FunCamental Importance to You Personally. 


—26 Fact-Stories Telling How America’s Business Leaders solved the very problems that confront you 
and me. 


—26 Investment Opportunities, Showing Where to Invest Money Safely and Profitably. 
—26 Articles Dealing with New Phases of Management. 


—26 Outlooks on the Trend of the Stock Market, the great barometer of what’s likely to happen in 
Business. 


—26 Digests of ee News Affecting Business. 
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enclose check; or I will mai! $4.00 on poasint PR os 0 00.09: 8'bs06 sc seen eeeee 
of bill for one year’s service—(Canada, 5 
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The Secret 


of Business Leadership 


HE principles of leadership in business are not many in number. They are 
not hard to grasp. Yet, less than two men in one hundred ever learn them. 


The two chief reasons for this failure are: 1.Lack schools and colleges. The successful business 
of rounded business experience. 2. The difficulty men of today are those who have— 
of drawing sound conclusions from the relatively 1. A fundamental knowledge of business principles 


few experiences that any one person can have. 2. A faculty for the practical application of these 


ty or ily business life. 
Every man who hopes to be a leader in the re ere eee re 


business world needs special business training, These tried and proven principles, this gift for 
apart from the ordinary work of the high application, may now be yours. 


Babson. Institute 


The specialists of Babson Institute have spent years in business 
research, laboratory work, and study of the lives of successful men. 
They have arrived at the fundamental information which every man 
must have to achieve leadership in business. They have written it in 
clear understandable form. This valuable information heretofore 
has been revealed only in the class rooms of the Babson Institute, 
where tuition is $2,000.00 a year, exclusive of living expenses. 


—S 











NOW, however—through the development 
of the EXTENSION DIVISION of the Babsorr 
Institute — this training is available at a frac- 
tion of the cost of the resident school tuition. 





prea neecttneetmanll 


Ed Would you lead? If you are a young man, 
h ambitious to get ahead, or if you are an 
chool 


executive who desires greater achievement, 





esidenceS 


Bab S aatiinns send TODAY for full particulars about these 
apson institute remarkable courses. Never were there greater 
F you have a son whom you are considering opportunities for leaders! Never were leaders 
placing in a position of responsibility f 
and trust—or if you can adjust your own more urgently needed! 


time for a course of intensive training, you 


should investigate the possibilities of the resi- 
dence school. The student learns to do the 
things that he will be expected to do in busi- . 
ness by actually doing them at the same time 


that he is absorbing the theory and prin- 
ciples of business life. 


The subjects include instruction in manufac- “Traming for Business Leader ship” 


turing, financing, merchandising, domestic and 
foreign trade, investments, accountancy, labor 


problems, written and oral expression, indi- “ a . :. TET a8 aus 
vidual efficiency and specialized work. Our booklet, “Training for Business Leader 














aa. a6 e “ 
Classes are conducted on the conference plan. The teachers, ship,” describes these courses. It tells how Extension Division, Dept. 133} 
or ——— as they are — property called, - << leadership is achieved. It contains informa- m 
ence usiness m i i ine. . ‘ : 
tnetnction of the disectors is onpphmensed by the 20 yours tion of extraordinary interest to all men Babson Institu te, Inc. 
experience - the Babson Statistical Organization. ambitious for success. Send for it. It’s Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
ee : j 
Write or Pros ectus / FREE. No obligation. Mail the coupon now: Please send me free, to kezp, your Booklet, “‘Train- 
e ing for Business Leadership.” 
If you can consider the residence school, write for prospec- Extension. Div ision, Dept. 1334 


tus. It will answer all your questions about the courses, liv- 
ing conditionsin Wellesley Hills, personnel, references, etc. 


aoa | Babson Institute 


Employers! Send for our special pamphlet explaining a 


new, sound idea for employee education. Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
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“Cancellation of a Cancellation”’ 


ég B&F HAVE just received a new kind of cancella- 
tion,” remarked one business man to another. 
“A new kind? I didn’t think there was a 

new kind left.” 

“Yes; a cancellation of a cancellation.” 

This little dialogue illustrates the change that 
has set in. The change is not yet very marked. 
There are not many cancellations of cancellations. 
But there are some, and the indications are that 
there will be more. 

Stocks of finished goods in sellers’ hands have 
been reduced all over the country. Grain is being 
steadily turned into cash, although it is true that 
wheat prices are the lowest since 1915. Cotton, 
too, is gradually going into consumption. And 
one ray of hope takes the form of an announce- 
ment by the War Finance Corporation that it has 
arranged for the sale of two million dollars’ worth 
of the staple to Europe. 

Bank clearings, considering the decline in val- 
ues, do not now compare unfavorably with those 
of a year ago. 

Automobile sales last month increased fully 60 
per cent. over those of the previous month. Motor 
plants are re-engaging many thousands of work- 
ers, and leaders in the industry express optimism. 
The rubber industry is also, naturally, reviving. 

Retail merchants in cities report good demand 
for goods when prices are cut, and as new stocks 
are laid in at lower costs prices all over the coun- 
try are steadily moving towards levels attractive 
to consumers. Already there is a distinct increase 
in activity in cotton goods, in silk goods, in 
hosiery, and some other lines where cheap raw 
material has permitted drastic price reductions. 

The steel industry was running at the smallest 
percentage of productive capacity ever known, but 
this was, in reality, fitting, for the dominant power 
in the steel industry had stubbornly refused to 
lower prices. It was not until April 12 that the 
U. S. Steel Corporation directors gave orders that 
prices be instantly cut. Although the changes 
were not as great as had been generally expected, 
larger users expressed themselves as satisfied, and 
the indications are that the steel industry as a 
whole will do a little better from now on. 

Wage developments at home have been as sat- 
isfactory as could have been expected. Under- 
neath their voluble protests that wage schedules 
must not be lowered, many railway employees are 
known to be disposed to accept moderate reduc- 
tions without attempting to tie up transportation 
by means of a nation-wide strike, and the Labor 
Board’s ruling on the national working agreement 
may lead to a settlement. It is very probable that 
steel workers will also peaceably submit to wage 
readjustments, such as the Steel Corporation is 
understood to be planning in combination with 
shortening of the too long working day. 

Railroad prospects have latterly improved 
somewhat, and the longest-headed executives are 
confident that a solution of the serious transporta- 
tion problem will be found without plunging the 
nation into the unplumbed sea of government 
ownership. The Labor Board’s ruling on the 
much discussed national agreement should lead to 
sensible working rules. Incidentally, Britain, 


Canada, and other countries have been experi- 
encing quite as grave railroad troubles as the 
United States. 





Keynote to the Business Trend 


Slowly But Surely Groundwork Is Being Laid for Upbuilding of Prosperity. 
Roll-Call of Helpful Developments. How Leaders Read the Outlook 


By the Editor 


President Harding’s message to Congress was 
well received by the financial and business world 
—at least in so far as the message treated of busi- 
ness matters. His repudiation of the League of 
Nations, his rather confusing attitude towards 
the Peace Treaty and the proposal to declare a 
separate peace with Germany, and his whole treat- 
ment of international political questions evoked 
less universal approval, although most business 
men recognize that the President had felt com- 
pelled to take into consideration the warring fac- 
tions within his own party. 

Other developments more or less encouraging 
have included distinct quickening of building 
activity; further orderly easement in the cost of 
living ; definite commitment to thoroughgoing tax 
reform by the Administration ; announcement that 





*Drop in January was due to fuel closing order for 
January 18-22. 


*Drop in October was due to influenza epidemic. 


Course of employment in representative manufacturing 
establishments in New York State. 


the Edge Law will be so amended as to enable the 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation and simi- 
lar bodies to start functioning without being com- 
pelled to call up their total authorized capital 
stock at specific intervals; the starting up of the 
War Finance Corporation’s machinery in a prac- 
tical way; remarkable firmness in sterling ex- 
change during the period of acute uncertainty 
over the labor upheaval in Britain; inordinate re- 
ceipts of gold from other countries ; a further rise 
in the country’s ratio of bank reserves; the lower- 
ing of the seven per cent. discount rate by the 
Boston Federal Reserve Bank; and several tem- 
porary drops in call money rates—once to 4 per 
cent. outside the New York Stock Exchange. 
Then, too, the stock and bond market have ex- 
hibited stolid indifference to bearish events both 
at home and abroad. Dividend after dividend has 
been reduced without causing even a ripple. The 





shutting-down of leading copper mines likewise 
failed to cause any disturbance in the stock market, 

In short, the security markets have acted as if 
they had discounted every conceivable unfavor- 
able happening. 

Certain it is that wealthy interests are not 
liquidating security holdings at this stage of the 
downward swing in market values. Fortunes are 
not made by liquidating investments under such 
conditions as exist today, but by buying exten- 
sively and then selling out towards the crest of a 
bull market. 

In the first three months of this year we im- 
ported $250,000,000 worth of gold. Our Federal 
Reserve Banks now carry almost $2,300,000,000, 
an amount positively staggering in comparison 
with that held by any or all of the Central banks 
in Europe. ; 

The reserve carried by these same banks on 
entering the second half of this month was 53% 
per cent. against deposits and note circulation 
combined, and‘no less than 63% per cent against 
circulation after allowing the prescribed per- 
centage for deposits. 

A year ago bank reserves were more than 10 
per cent. lower, we held no such quantity of gold, 
and we were then exporting rather than importing 
the metal. 

Yet, how do present interest rates compare with 
those of a year ago? Every commercial bor- 
rower knows that rates were then decidedly lower 
rg they are now. There is not justification for 
this. 

It would have been very fitting had bankers 
imposed very stiff rates twelve and eighteen 
months ago, when there was urgent need for 
reining-in business, which was then running wild. 
The need, however, for slowing down business 
does not exist today. 

The need today is not for slower business but 
for a quickening of business. 

Inflation ceased months ago. Deflation has 
since been under way. The dominating consid- 
eration in the minds of the Federal Reserve Board 
and of responsible bankers today should be the 
stimulating of an orderly revival in those indus- 
tries which have already undergone such severe 
readjustment that prices are below cost of pro- 
duction. 

Of course, certain capitalistic interests do not 
want to see any transformation in conditions until 
railway, steel and certain other wages have been 
lowered. Many bankers also are against marking 
down interest rates until liquidation has gone fur- 
ther in various industries. 

Nevertheless, the situation demands that bank- 
ers lower interest rates to trustworthy borrowers 
engaged in lines already drastically readjusted. 
Sound mercantile borrowers should be encour- 
aged, not discouraged, to contract for funds to 
enable them to place more generous orders for 
such goods as are admittedly now available at 
very attractive prices. 

If one could eliminate misgivings over the 
European outlook, there would be every warrant 
for predicting steady improvement in this coun- 
try. Nearly all our major troubles are in a fair 
way of being modified or remedied. 

Courage, not timidity, should be the keynote 
ere. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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FORBES 


“With all thy getting get Understanding” 






FACT AND COMMENT 


The most influential banker in America today 


is one whose name rarely reaches ptint, George 
F. Baker, veteran head of the First National 
Bank of New York, the bosom crony of the late 

J. P. Morgan, and a 


CHEAPER MONEY Power in railroad, bank- 


WOULD HELP ing and industrial enter- 
BUSINESS, SAYS prises. Mr. Baker has 
THIS BANKER had the knack of picking 


brainy assistants, not a 
few of whom have graduated to membership in 
Morgan & Company or to other positions of great 
importance. Among Mr. Baker’s ablest lieuten- 
ants today is E. V. Swezy, whose name also is 
known only in inner banking circles. Mr. Swezy 
made a significant statement in discussing, before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the pro- 
posed $230,000,000 Northern Pacific-Great 
Northern bond issue to take care of the maturing 
C. B. & Q. 4 per cent. bonds. Mr. Swezy de- 
clared, according to the newspaper report, that 
“conditions would be better if interest rates were 
lower,” and that “more business would be done.” 

This is exactly what “Forbes” has been im- 
pressing upon our bankers. The reply usually 
has been that cheaper money would cause more 
harm than good, and that it would not contribute 
to reviving legitimate business activity. Mr. 
Swezy has a clearer vision than those who take 
this view. Reduce the excessively high interest 
rates now charged commercial borrowers, and 
there would be greater incentive to make pur- 
chases of raw materials and other merchandise 
for nearby and future requirements. — 

The bankers have been applying the screws so 
rigidly to borrowers that chief attention has been 
centered upon reducing inventories. This course 
was imperatively necessary last year, but it can 
be carried too far, and probably is being carried 
too far in many cases today. Sound commercial 
borrowers ought not only to be permitted but 
encouraged to manifest a little more faith in the 
future of business and the future of this country. 
Levying an 8 per cent. money rate on a trust- 
worthy commercial borrower is tantamount to 
handicapping a race horse by forcing him to earry 
a ponderous amount of extra weight in the saddle. 

Bank reserves do not need to be piled up any 
more at present. Business, on the other hand, 
does need to receive every possible stimulus. 

* * * 

The Government imposes taxes on our income. 

We ourselves impose taxes on our output. 
* * * 

He who has good health, good humor and no 

debts is not poor. 
ee ¢ 


Don’t think too much of yourself or others 


won't share your view. 
* * * 


Remember, brother, “The man worth while is 
the man who can smile” under such conditions as 
we are experiencing at present. 





By the Editor 


“The country is not going bankrupt,” ‘Judge 
Gary remarked to me on returning from his trip 
across the continent. “I found less pessimism in 
Chicago than there is here in New York, and 
there was still less pes- 
simism farther West 


JUDGE GARY 

DECRIES than there is in Chicago. 
PRESENT The trouble with many 
PESSIMISM 


men is that they are too 
impatient. They take too 
short a view of things. They allow purely tem- 
porary influences to affect them too much. For 
my part, I always try to distinguish between the 
temporary and permanent, or fundamental. 
Those who are governed solely by temporary hap- 
penings are taking too pessimistic a view at pres- 
ent. If they would exercise longer vision, they 
would not feel so depressed. We in this country 
have every reason to face the future with confi- 
dence and courage.” 

If Judge Gary can feel this way despite the de- 
moralized condition of the steel industry, surely 
others ought to try to muster up a little more 
cheerfulness, or at least throw off some of their 
deadly gloom. 

* * * 

The.“sales tax” should be called the “buyer's 
tax.” The buyer—as usual—pays. 
* * * 


I have just had a verbal encounter with a union 
leader. He declared with the utmost positiveness 
that all the employers in his industry were boobs, 
that they didn’t know how to run a business, and 

that instead of being em- 


IF THEYRE ployers they were fit 
SO SMART, only to be unskilled 
WHY NOT laborers. He added that 
DO THE JOB? the workers knew ten 


times as much as the em- 
ployers. This kind of talk is very common among 
workmen, and still more common among labor 
leaders. Now, if the employers are such fools 
and the men are so very much smarter, the ob- 
vious thing for the men to do is to start business 
on their own account and by their superior ability 
run all the employers out of business. 

Somehow, I rather suspect that many of us im- 
agine that we could do the other fellow’s job 
much better than he does it. Only the other day 
a representative of the railway employees appear- 
ing before the Railway Labor Board declared very 
emphatically that poor management added at least 
a thousand million dollars every year to the cost 
of running our railroads, and he went on to show 
—on paper—how colossal sums could be saved. 

Have you noticed a joke that is now going the 
round of the papers, to the effect that a farmer, 
while enthusiastically demonstrating to his wife 
how the finances of the United States ought to be 
administered, was interrupted by his wife, who 
asked him if he had yet figured out how to meet 
the farm mortgage? 





If you study the careers of the most successful 
business and financial men America has ever pro- 
duced, one thought impressed on your mind very 
strongly will be this: Success in nearly all cases 
was won through the ex- 
ercise of greater courage 


COWARDICE: 
FAILURE. than possessed by the 
COURAGE: average individual. 


Hardly one man who has 

‘risen to the top did not 
at one stage or another encounter some obstacle 
which would have caused a person of only ordi- 
nary grit to give up. Supreme tests came, for 
illustration, to George Eastman, H. C. Frick, 
Charles M. Schwab, John H. Patterson, Frank 
W. Woolworth, Robert Dollar, William Wrigley, 
Edward L. Doheny, Edgar L. Marston, Thomas 
A. Edison, W. C. Durant, Henry Ford, the origi- 
nal Cyrus H. McCormick, Stephen Girard, An- 
drew Carnegie, Theodore N. Vail, August Heck- 
scher, Minor C. Keith. 

It is proverbial that the greatest fortunes that 
have been made in Wall Street were made by men 
who had the courage to buy heavily when every- 
thing was so demoralized that stocks and bonds 
were going a-begging. 

Doubtless there are today many thousands of 
business men who feel like giving up the struggle 
to keep afloat. Not a few, as the records show, 
have gone under. Courage was never more neces- 
sary than it is at this moment. It took courage 
for manufacturers and merchants to slash prices 
when the relapse first set in; but we all now know 
that those who boldly faced the situation and 
acted without hesitation fared very much better 
than those who were afraid to grapple with the 
situation, and kept drifting and drifting along, 
hoping that they could escape losses. 

If the truth could be revealed, it would proba- 
bly be found that there are daring men of affairs 
purchasing securities in large volume at this time, 
and also making extensive purchases of commodi- 
ties and raw materials now selling below cost of 
production. 

It was the intrepid Theodore N. Vail who 
drummed into his associates: “The way to meet 
trouble is to face it.” Conditions today call for 
courage. Courage is very different from the blind 
optimism which led so many business men to over- 
speculate when the boom was at its height. That 
situation called for caution and conservatism. In- 
stead of being at the crest of a boom, we are now 
at or near the bottom of business depression. 
The next sustained movement must be upward. 
The richest rewards will be reaped by those who 
exercise courage. 


SUCCESS. 


¢$ ee 
The most priceless pictures of all are those 
which we hang on the walls of our memory. 
-_ 


The only hopeless failure is the person who has 
ceased to strive for success. 
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We have added $200,000,000 to our stock of 
gold in the last three months, and shipments con- 
tinue to pour in at the rate of two to three million 
dollars daily. Shipments have come from almost 
every point of the com- 


GOLD IMPORTS pass. Europe apparently 


RECALL SCHWAB’S is less anxious to retain 
STORY ABOUT THE her gold than we are to 
LITTLE DOG get it. The Bank of 


England’s reserve ratio 
has been dragging along around 10 to 13 per cent. ; 
yet nobody over there appears to be at all alarmed, 
and predictions of a lower bank rate are made 
with confidence. Here most of our Federal Re- 
serve Banks have adhered to their 7 per cent. dis- 
count rate, and commercial borrowers have to pay 
an average of 8 per cent. notwithstanding that our 
Federal Reserve notes are now backed by gold 
reserves of well over 60 per cent. Our high 
money rates naturally tend to attract gold. 

Our gobbling up of the world’s supply of gold 
has gone so far that it recalls a story told by Mr. 
Schwab. He relates that he used to ride very 
often on a certain train, and at one point on the 
line a little dog used to chase the train madly 
every day. Schwab, in using this anecdote to 
illustrate an after-dinner talk, added: “I used to 
wonder what the little dog would do with the 
train if some day he caught it.” 

If our totally unprecedented stock of gold can- 
not be utilized to bring down interest rates to a 
reasonable level, what, in the name of common 
sense, is it good for? 


*x* * * 


The man who sells his health fur wealth makes 


a poor bargain. 
* 


Work now, or wince later. 
* * * 


It costs a bee its life to sting. It costs mortals 
almost as much, 


* * * 


Salesmen are complaining very bitterly, and 
probably with reason, that many buyers are not 
treating them on the level at present. They say 
that they are received by a buyer, allowed to tell 


their story, and then 
SHOULD meet with various ex- 
BUYERS cuses as to why no pur- 
OWN chase can be made. Not 
UP? 


once in a blue moon does 
a buyer frankly own up 
that his real reason for not buying is that his 
company has shut off his supply of funds. Yet 
this is very often the actual reason why buyers 
don’t buy these days. 

Salesmen declare that it would save both them 
and buyers much time and trouble and misunder- 
standing if buyers would make a clean breast of 
the actual position right at the start. Scarcity of 
cash is so common today that buyérs would not 
lower their standing or the standing of their con- 
cerns by confessing the truth. 

Is it not, indeed, a species of dishonesty for a 
buyer to allow salesman after salesman to expend 
effort in trying to make a sale when the buyer 
knows positively that no matter what the sales- 
man may say, he is not in a position to spénd a 
single dollar? 

Think it over. 








FORBES 





CHARLES G. DAWES 


Well-known Chicago banker, who has been appointed 
to head the Committee of Eleven, which will investi- 
gate the administration of the War Risk Bureau, 
Board for Vocational Training and care and treat- 
ment of wounded or impaired service men. 


In our issue of March 5 this prediction was 
made: “Notwithstanding Judge Gary’s emphatic 
opposition to lower steel prices and wages, I pre- 
dict that prices will be cut within the next two or 
three months at the long- 
est, and that reduction in 
wages will follow.” On 
April 12, five weeks after 
that appeared, Judge 
Gary, almost immediate- 
ly after intimating that he would be in no hurry 
to act, suddenly and most unexpectedly announced 
lower prices. It seemed very clear from the start 
that Judge Gary’s whole attitude towards read- 
justment was wrong and that he would be com- 
pelled to alter it. His contention that cheaper 
steel would not in any way stimulate demand was 
amazing, for all economic history has taught that 
the cheapening of the cost of any useful com- 
modity desirable for widespread use leads to ex- 
pansion in its consumption. 

The evidences are that Judge Gary’s sudden ac- 
tion was insisted upon by the influential directors 
composing the Finance Committee of the Steel 
Corporation. A conference of subsidiary com- 
pany executives was held on the day Judge Gary 
returned to duty from a vacation, but even then 
the impression given out was that nothing would 
be done right away. On the following day, how- 
ever, the most influential of the Steel directors 
had a session with Judge Gary, and they evidently 
concluded that not a moment must be lost in 
changing the Corporation’s price policy, for later 
in the day a new price list was handed the news- 
papers. 

When the reporters reminded Judge Gary that 
he had declared no reductions could be made in 
prices without simultaneously cutting wages, he 
replied emphatically that he hadn’t a single word 
to say on the matter. At this writing, the cor- 
poration’s wage scales have not been changed. 
My prediction is that they will be. 


OUR PREDICTION 
THAT STEEL 
WOULD BE CUT 
IS FULFILLED 


You recall, don’t you, that when we kicked 
about shoe prices being advanced outrageously, 
we were told that the price of leather had risen 
terrifically and that we could not, therefore, ex- 
pect to get shoes at what 
we would regard as rea- 


SELLERS ’ 

CAN’T sonable prices? Not 
“HAVE IT knowing much about the 

BOTH WAYS shoe business, we weren’t 


able to reply; so we had 
to content ourselves with paying and grumbling, 
or having our old shoes patched. By and by the 
bottom fell out of the hide and leather market. 
Prices tumbled headlong. We told ourselves that 
now we would be able to buy shoes at low prices. 

But no reductions commensurate with our ex- 
pectations were anncunced. Again we grum- 
blingly wanted to know the reason why. Were 
the shoe people stumped for a reply? Not a bit. 
Here is a choice extract from a printed state- 
ment issued by a well-known shoe concern: “In 
shoes, labor cost runs from 90 per cent. to 95 per 
cent. Thisincludes * * * all work of super- 
vision that enters into the production of the shoe.” 

When hides and leather were dear, that was 
why shoes cost so much. Now that hides and 
leather are cheap we are told’ that they have al- 
most nothing to do with the cost of shoes! 

What are the public to think? They are going 
to think just what everyone except the shoe men 
who make such statements figure they will think. 
If instead of making such statements, shoe con- 
cerns would publish broadcast an itemized list of 
costs before the war and now, and supplement this 
with equally detailed comparative figures of sell- 
ing prices then and now, the public would be able 
to form an enlightened judgment on whether they 
are getting a square deal from makers and sellers 
of shoes. The present judgment of most people 
is not flattering to the shoe trade. 

e+ * 


To draw wages you didn’t earn is stealing. 
ov « 


The team never elects a selfish player captain. 
* * x 


The doctors sent a man up in an aeroplane to 
regain his lost voice. And he did. Some men 
who rise up in the world lose their heads, 

* * x 

Business men all over the country should make 
a point of having a talk with their bankers about 
the rates charged for loans. A year ago bank re- 
serves were fully 10 per cent. below what they 
are today, yet commer- 
cial borrowers were then 
supplied with funds at 
rates substantially lower 
than those now levied. 
If the rentals charged a 
year ago were high enough, those now imposed 
are clearly excessive. Instead of money being 
dearer than it was 12 months ago, it should now 
be materially cheaper. Indeed, there was need for 
applying the financial brakes at this time last year, 
whereas now there is urgent need for applying 
every legitimate stimulus to business. The con- 


BUSINESS MEN, 
GET AFTER 
BANKERS TO 
LOWER RATES 


duct of bankers suggests that they are influenced 
today more by a desire to maintain. dear money 
for the immediate profits thus earned than by 
sound, far-seeing business considerations. 
is not as it should be. 
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Business men may as well frankly recognize 
that the public have become suspicious that fair 
treatment has not been accorded them in the mat- 
ter of prices. Is it at all extraordinary that such 
suspicions should exist? 
That there was wide- 


PUBLIC HAVE oe ae 

SUSPICIONS spread victimizing of the 
ABOUT PRICE public by profiteers dur- 
UNDERSTANDINGS ing the war must be ad- 


mitted. There was more 


excuse, perhaps, for what was perpetrated then 
than there was for what was done after the armis- 


tice. The highest prices were not charged during 
the war, but long after hostilities had ceased. In 
fact, the peak was reached only one year ago. 

Even now the public have a feeling that the 
principal interests in many industries act in ca- 
hoots in naming prices. The government was 
instrumental during the war in bringing about 
unprecedented contact and cooperation among the 
chief representatives of each important industry. 
There is a widespread feeling that there has not 
been complete severing of the close relations thus 
established between men engaged in the same line. 
This feeling has been strengthened by subsequent 
price movements in numbers of industries. Presi- 
dent Harding apparently is aware of this senti- 
ment, this suspicion, for in his message to Con- 
gress he makes this significant statement : 


One condition in the business world may well 
receive your inquiry. Deflation has been in prog- 
ress but has failed to reach the mark where it 
can be proclaimed to the great mass of con- 
sumers. Reduced cost of basic production has 
been recorded, but high cost of living has not 
yielded in like proportion. For example, the 
prices on grains and live stock have been de- 
flated, but the cost of bread and meats is not 
adequately reflected therein. It is to be expected 
that non-perishable staples will be slow in yield- 
ing to lowered prices, but the maintained retail 
costs in perishable foods cannot be justified. 

I have asked the Federal Trade Commission 
for a report of its observations, and it attributes, 
in the main, the failure to adjust consumers’ 
cost to basic production costs to the exchange 
of information by “open-price associations,” 
which operate, evidently, within the law, to the 
very great advantage of their members and equal 
disadvantage to the consuming public. 


Although the final sentence is grandiloquent, 
still, business men would do well to ponder this 
whole subject of prices and of maintaining such 
relations with competitors as might easily be con- 
strued as inspired not solely by disinterested neigh- 
borliness. The Federal Trade Commission’s 
promised inquiry will excite public interest. 

Firms and companies usually place a very high 
value upon their “good-will.” The unpleasant 
truth is that today the business world does not en- 
joy the good-will of the American public, but 
has, either deservedly or undeservedly, drawn 
down upon itself a larger measure of ill-will than 
probably ever before existed. It is not a healthy 
situation. 
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Texts for Talks to Workers 


Under this head, “Forbes” will suggest 
and outline subjects suitable as themes for 
talks to workers, since informal meetings of 
this kind are beginning to be quite common 
in industrial establishments. 


DISCIPLINE 

It is well known that boys whose fathers 
die early, leaving their up-bringing to the 
mother, often become wild and ungovern- 
able. 

They suffer from lack of proper disci- 
pline. 

Many of us are so foolish and short- 
sighted that we don’t like to have to obey 


orders. We would like to have our own 
way, to do just as we please. We resent 
discipline. 


The truth, however, is that in nearly all 
cases those who rise up to a position where 
they impose discipline upon others were very 
willing to obey orders and be disciplined 
when they were lower down the ladder. 

The’ worker who childishly and churl- 
ishly growls and grouches when he is dis- 
ciplined is little likely ever to be promoted 
to a position where he will have charge of 
other workers, because experience has 
taught that employees unfit to accept proper 
discipline are unfit to mete out discipline to 
others. 

The difference between an army and a 
mob is that in an army there is discipline 
and in a mob there is not. 

Discipline is absolutely necessary to effi- 
ciency in any organization—even in the 
home. 

If you want, therefore, to prove to your 
boss that you are a person capable of being 
placed over others, you must show him that 
you are always willing to obey orders and 
to be disciplined whenever necessary. 

Happily, the worker who is willing to be 
disciplined usually is the one who needs the 
least amount of discipline. 

Don’t go around with a chip on your 
shoulder. 











President Harding has definitely rejected the 
League of Nattons, but how he ts to steer things 
without participating in some international league 
is not clear to ordinary eyes. We can’t turn our 
back on Europe and also sit as a sort of Supreme 
Court to pass on all her decisions, approving or 
rejecting them as suits our convenience. Rights 
carry responsibilities, as a rule, don’t they? 


Whimpering never kept a leaking vessel from 
foundering. Vigorously manning the pumps has. 
Get busy with your head and hands, not your chin. 
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When will unions and others learn that it doesn’t 
pay in the end to insist upon fastening an extra, 
unnecessary expense upon employers and upon 
the public? Some years ago railwaymen induced 
law-makers to pass what 
were called “full crew” 


WE CAN'T 

GET bills, which stipulated 
AWAY that no train could be run 
WITH IT without a certain number 


of employees. The rail- 
roads strenuously objected, declaring that in many 
instances entirely unnecessary employees would 
have to be taken along. The railway unions had 
lots of influence, however, and the politicians gave 
in to them. 

Well, we all see what has now happened to rail- 
way workers. Thanks in part to overloading the 
railway pay rolls, the roads are now unable to 
meet their bills, and a reduction in railway wages 
is accepted as inevitable. Of course, other causes 
have contributed to bring about the present pre- 
dicament of the railroads; but it musf be clear to 
all that the roads would not be in so desperate a 
plight had they not had to pay for absolutely un- 
necessary services, many examples of which have 
been cited within the last month or two. 

I understand that powerful influences are at 
work in Washington to bring about an amicable 
settlement of the railway ,wage problem on this 
basis: Railroads will meet their workers half way 
in trying to agree upon new working agreements, 
as formally recommended by the Labor Board in 
its recent ruling, and that, in turn, the unions will 
accept a reduction in wages. 

Railroad managers would do well not to go too 
far in insisting upon a course of action inter- 
preted by the men as aimed at destroying their 
unions. The argument is unanswerable that if 
combined action by the railroads is accepted as all 
right, then combined action by the employees must 
also be accepted as all right. The spirit exhibited 
by certain railroad executives, although not all of 
them by any means, has been unfortunate. The 
public have been getting the impression that the 
representatives of the railway employees have 
shown a greater readiness to cooperate and con- 
ciliate than the spokesmen for the railroads have 
shown. The more bellicose railroad leaders would 
obtain better results if they modified their attitude 
of coercion. 

: os 

A prediction: The railroads will be on the right 
track before very long. 

x * * 


Lasker and Capablanca are not the only people 
who take a long time to make a move. 
x ok x 


Work isn’t enough. You must think. 


ltr 
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HOW TO MAKE ’EM SIGN “DOTTED LINE” 


LOSING a sale is more important than any 
. other feature of selling. Too many sales- 

men are perfect in other branches of the 
sale and weak on the close. Authorities agree 
that ninety-five out of every hundred salesmen 
are poor closers. 

It is safe to assume that if a prospect does not 
buy, it is because he does not understand the 
advantages which the proposition has for him. 
The salesman has not taught him the “A. B. C.’s” 
of the proposition. When the need is present— 
which it should be if the salesman takes the trou- 
ble to call—failure to excite the purchasing de- 
sire is directly traceable to poor teaching, because 
the salesman is always the teacher. 

Making sales always reminds me of a man 
riding a horse that he wants to jump over a 
hurdle. He mounts the horse, gets up speed, 
brings him to the hurdle, helps him gather him- 
self for the leap—and then the horse does one 
of two things: He goes over the fence, or braces 
his feet. And the rider does one of two things: 
He goes over the fence, or stays in the saddle. 

In place of the horse, let’s substitute the cus- 
tomer ; and for the hurdle, the dotted line. Some 
salesmen seem to think because the horse doesn’t 
take the hurdle the first time he never will take 
it—and they pass him up. There are other types 
of salesmen who, when the horse refuses to take 
the hurdle, get off, kick him in the stomach, or 
stick his nose over the fence and beat him with 
the whip. That sort of salesman is the kind that 
argues with the customer to prove he is wrong. 

What would you'do if you were riding the 
horse and he didn’t take the hurdle? You would 
simply turn the horse around, wouldn’t you? 
You would trot him back, take a fresh start, and 
bring him up to the hurdle again, a little faster ; 
and when you got him to the hurdle again, you 
would once more help him gather himself for 
the leap. If he refused to take it the second time, 
you would reason. “There’s nothing wrong with 
the horse—the rider is to blame.” And you’d take 
him back over the course again. 


Patience and Perseverance Necessary 


Why shouldn’t a salesman do the same thing 
with a customer. I think the difficulty is that we 
expect, in fifteen or twenty minutes to give a 
man sufficient grasp of our proposition to enable 
him to appreciate the advantages of it and sign 
the order. As a matter of fact, after you and 
T have taken years of thought, study. and work, 
trying to get ourselves to the point where we ap- 
preciate the proposition, shouldn’t we be sur- 
prised if the customer takes the hurdle the first 
time out of the barn; rather than disappointed if 
he doesn’t? 

Not long ago one of our salesmen and I 
dropped into one of the largest department stores 
in New York City. Each intended to buy a little 
present for some one back home, but neither had 
any idea what he was after. Wandering up and 
down the aisles, we stopped at a counter where a 
new style of women’s sweaters was being dis- 
played. I was looking for a present for my sister, 
and my friend was looking for one for his wife. 
The sweaters looked good to me and I quickly 
picked out the shade I wanted: and I noticed 
that my friend was also interested—but passively. 

At this moment we were both pleasantly forced 
to recognize a third partv in the transaction— 
the saleslady. She sensed my friend’s interest 
and began to sell him on the idea of also buying 
one, but he finally said, “No, I just bought my 
wife a new spring coat and TI do not believe she 
would have use for this sweater just now. Think 
T will look around and find something else.” 

The young lady apparently did not hear him; 
she kept right on talking. She got out some other 


Some Hints on “Closing” a Sale, 
Most Important Feature 
of Salesmanship 


By A. MacLachlan 


shades, then finally desisted, as if she had made 
a decision in her mind, which appeared to us to 
be that my friend was not going to buy; but we 
were in for a surprise. Taking out her order 
book she asked me where I wanted the sweater 
sent, and started to dispatch it for wrapping. 
Picking up the sweater my friend admired, she 
folded it the same way, and, turning to him, said, 
“Shall I send this sweater to the same address?” 

I watched him carefully; he was faltering. It 
would have been very easy for him to have con- 
sented, or to have given his own address. But, 
being a salesman and recognizing the art, he said, 
“No, I do not believe I’ll buy just at this time.” 





Sign Here! 


SALE is not a sale ’till it’s “closed.” 

Not only must the salesman create a de- 
sire for his goods, but he must translate that 
desire into action by inducing the prospect 
to sign his name on the “dotted line.” A 
salesman should have three or four “closers ;” 
so that he may try, try again, for no one 
needs stick-to-itiveness so much as he. A. 
MacLachlan, secretary and sales manager of 
the Square D Switch Company, of Detroit, 
gives in this article some helpful hints: on 
the tactful art of getting the customer’s “John 
Hancock” on the order blank. 








That incident, unusual in retail selling, con- 
tained the fundamentals of closing a sale. At 
no time during the sale did the saleslady bring 
the question of buying to an issue. She did not 
once ask the prospect whether he intended to buy. 
She did not entertain a negative thought; she did 
not think failure. Until the incident was closed, 
however, it was necessary to get action; it was 
necessary to get an admission in some way from 
my friend to learn where he stood; so she said, 
“Shall I send this to the same address ?” 

If my friend had answered, “Yes,” he would 
have settled the more direct question—“Are you 
going to buy ?”—which she refused to ask. Of 
course, a high grade salesman, thoroughly trained, 
understands the technique of such a close; but 
it was rather unusual to discover this technique 
behind the counter. 

A salesman should have three or four closers. 
The reason a customer doesn’t buy is because he 
doesn’t understand the proposition. Each time 
he turns the customer around and brings him to 
the fence, the salesman should use a new closer, 
so arranged as to make the customer answer the 
question indirectly. 

In our own business as manufacturers we put 
all orders secured by our salesmen through whole- 
sale houses. One of the closers we use in selling 
an industrial plant is worked out as follows: 
The salesman has gone through the proposition, 
we will say, has jotted down the order; he turns 
to the customer and asks, “Shall I send this 
through the Jones Electric Company?” If the 
customer says, “Yes,” he writes “Jones Electric 
Company” on the order and hands it to the cus- 
tomer to sign. If the customer says, “No,” he 
realizes that the customer doesn’t understand the 
advantages he will derive from the purchase and 
use of our merchandise; so, figuratively, he turns 


the horse around, restates the proposition, and 
when he gets him up to the fence again, he uses 
the second closer on him. 

The second closer is: “Shall I ship this freight 
or express?” If the customer answers either 
“freight” or “express” he jots it down and hands 
the customer the order to sign. If the customer 
says he doesn’t want it shipped either way he 
isn’t sold yet, and it is necessary to go over the 
proposition again. 

We use four closers, sometimes five, if neces- 
sary, and we find that our average salesman has 
to use four closers to close his sale. 

Too many salesmen fail to function when they 
get to the close of the sale because their prelimi- 
nary work has not paved the way for closing the 
order; the customer is not ready to buy, nor is 
the salesman ready to close him. One of the rea- 
sons for this may be that the customer has not 
been thinking during the interview, because the 
salesman has stood before him and delivered an 
oration without asking him in any way to take 
part in the performance. Nine times out of ten, 
the customer sits back in his chair, looks the sales- 
man squarely in the eye, and deliberately proceeds 
to think about something else. 

The ideal way to get the prospect into the pic- 
ture and start him thinking is to begin with a 
question and make him answer it, and keep fol- 
lowing this up with questions. The more ques- 
tions you ask, the more you get the prospect to 
talking, and the more sure you are that he is 
thinking, and his thoughts are being directed. 

The best example of salesmanship that I know 
of is the dialogue of Plato, where old Socrates 
proceeds to sell the Athenians by asking questions. 
It is very seldom that Socrates offers anything 
himself in the way of general statements; it is 
question after question, until the person with 
— he is conversing has sold himself on the 
idea. 

Another feature of poor ground-work that pre- 
cedes a close is a tendency to argue with a pros- 
pect. You can prove to him logically that he is 
wrong, and he will admit that your logic is sound 
and that he is wrong, but he will not like you 
and will not give you the order. No customer 
likes to have a salesman prove that he is a better 
man mentally—and why should he? 


Tolerance of Customer’s Ideas 


It is true that customers are continually raising 
issues that must be met. But they can be met 
much more satisfactorily by persuasion than by 
argumentation. Let me give you an example: 
Several days ago I met a pleasant travelling com- 
panion. We spent the evening together profit- 
ably and with considerable mutual regard. The 
one thing I liked most about this man, and the 
one thing he liked most about me, I think, was 
that we did not clash. Each was tolerant of 
the other’s ideas. Toward the close of the even- 
ing, however, he made this arbitrary statement: 
“Hot-air furnaces are absolutely no good. I 
wouldn’t have one in my home. The system is 
all wrong.” 

The principles of hot-air heating are familiar 
to me, and I knew this man’s statement was ab- 
surd ; I knew it, was one of those generalities that 
it would not pay to check him on, because I could 
prove he was wrong. My first impulse was to 
prove to him that he was wrong, but I inhibited 
that impulse and approached him in another way. 
I let the matter drop for a few moments, talked 
about something else, and then I began like this: 

“You know, I had a funny experience the other 
day. The family of a neighbor that I have 
known for a number of years has not been very 
well; the children have been rather sickly. I was 

(Continued on page 52) 
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REMARKABLE CAREER OF DR. KELLOGG 


fourteen-year-old boy sat “day-dreaming” 
on an old pine stump. Beyond him wound 
a long road; on one side, a copse of dense shade. 

With a sudden gesture of determination, the 
boy looked up. What he visioned brought to his 
face the rapt expression of a devotee. Where 
had stood the woods was a schoolhouse; and 
across the way a clean, white building, with uni- 
formed young women grouped on the porch. 
Down the road, as though following some Pied 
Piper, came trooping a long line of children. 
Many were merry, but some were stunted, some 
halt, and others blind. 

The boy rose to his feet, threw back his head, 
and spoke: “This is my job. I see it, now. I 
will ‘Seek Truth and Do Good!” He had 
learned the phrase from Seneca, the 
philosopher. 


H IS face buried in his hands, a dejected 


How Battle Creek Institution 
Has Been Built Up On 
One Man’s Ideals 


By Richard Alexis 


ness of New England farms, and made them yield. 

“Nature will help me,” he said. And he drew 
on her bounteous capital of air, water, fruits, and 
grains. 

For fifty years Dr. John H. Kellogg has slept 
in the open air—not merely in a well-ventilated 
room, or in an enclosed sleeping porch, but in the 
actual open—often waking up of a winter morn- 
ing to find his sleeping bag covered with snow. 

For fifty-five years he has lived on grains, fruits 


the inhibition of putrefactive colon bacteria. But 
the Doctor is a powerful pleader. Combined with 
his adherence to a day-dream ideal, and his out- 
door sleeping, his diet gives him greater health 
at 69 than he had at 19 or 29. At any rate, some- 
thing has supplied an unwrinkled, youthful skin, 
a fine complexion, quick, springy step, and the 
ability to work for twelve hours any day, and 
sixteen to eighteen many. 

For fifty-five years, as student, teacher, and 
physician, Dr. J. H. Kellogg has lived what he 
calls the “biologic life.” Biology is “the science 
of living,” and he began the intimate study of this 
science the day that he decided to make himself 
of some real use in the world, following the motto, 
“Seek Truth and Do Good.” 

He has seen his ideas expand and multiply . 
until it is to-day almost impossible 
to believe that the puny, delicate 





That was fifty-five years ago, and 

in the period that has passed the 
quest of truth and the doing of good 
have rolled up achievements far be- 
yond any the boy ever dreamed. 
" The reality has grown into the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, of world- 
wide fame, employing 1,200 to 
1,500 persons, including attendants, 
nurses, dietitians, doctors—with a 
record of over 135,000 cases treated ; 
a great hospital; a training school 
for nurses based on the “Seek 
Truth and Do Good” idea; a nor- 
mal school of physical education 
whence yearly several hundred 
clean-limbed, healthy-minded young 
men and women go forth to teach 
thousands of others that a strong, 
well-ordered body is a_ splendid 
background for moral and mental 
uplift; a school of dietetics and 
economics which has furnished ideas 
to the whole world. 


All for Humanity 


The dream this boy made come 
true grew into sweet and human 
reality with the adoption or rearing 
of no less than forty-two children 
—the halt, lame, and blind of the 
vision—lifted out of the vortex of 
poverty and crime in the slums of 
many cities, here and in Mexico. 

Millions of messages of hope and 
cheer came out of that day-dream in 
the half-century that followed ; 
more than a score of books bearing 
the author’s imprint—John Harvey 
Kellogg, M.D., LL.D.— including 
“Colon Hygiene,” “The Itinerary of 
a Breakfast,” “Rational Hydro- 
therapy,” and “Auto-Intoxication,” 








JOHN HARVEY KELLOGG 


boy, having the vaguest of oppor- 
tunities for development, has grown 
into the sturdy, active man of 69, 
directing vast humanitarian health 
movements and animated by a sub- 
lime faith in brotherhood of man. 

How he accomplished all this, in 
spite of handicaps of health and 
various setbacks in the family for- 
tunes provides a man-alive docu- 
ment. 

When John Kellogg was ten 
years old, he said to his father (the 
Kelloggs then lived on the Connec- 
ticut River and had been there since 
the early seventeenth century) : 

“If you pay me for what I do 
for you, I will pay you for what 
you do for me.” —, 


Spirit of Service 


For his board and keep, there- 
after, he handled the chores on the 
little farm, the milking and care of 
two cows, and did odd jobs about 
the house. He learned a trade with 
his father and, in a comparatively 
short time, was earning $2 a day. 
The spirit of service was so strong 
in him that when at fourteen he was 
given a watch, he could not endure 
to carry it, but gave it back because 
he had not earned it. He yearned 
to become a mechanic, to experience 
the joy of creation, of working out 
of unresponsive materials concrete 
things of beauty and utility. 

One thing he would not be—a 
doctor; for he had seen, through 
the window of a chum’s bedroom, a 
dreadful operation on his boyhood 
friend and he looked with loathing 
on the “saw-bones.” But he later 








among the better known. He has 
edited “Good Health,” since 1873. 

“T never had a chance.” “I was handicapped.” 

“Nobody ever believed in me. Nobody ever 
helped me.” 

These are common failure reasons. 

Young “Johnny” Kellogg might have used any 
of them with good cause. He had poor health. 
He had definite tubercular tendency. His growth 
was retarded. His parents confessed to them- 
selves their belief he would never reach manhood. 
Between 17 and 21 his pulse often ran as high 
as 120. 

But John Kellogg came of fighting stock. His 
forebears were the John Kellaks that fought with 
William the Conqueror and later reared the Kel- 
loggs that wrestled with the granite unwilling- 


and vegetables—two meals a day. 

At the Battle Creek Sanitarium, of which he is 
superintendent, he answers health questions every 
Monday night. His Question Box frequently 
contains a query like this: “On the level, now, 
Doctor, don’t you ever sit down and enjoy a big, 
juicy beefsteak or a couple of tender lamp chops?” 

And the Doctor, given this lead for his favorite 
topic, will enthusiastically explain that he has 
“never had any desire to make of his stomach 
and colon a potter’s field for deceased animals.” 
Medical authorities are by no means of one mind 
as to the infallibility of the no-meat diet as a 
primary factor in the maintenance of renal effi- 
ciency, the reduction of high arterial tension, and 


found reason to change his mind. 

Boys grew fast in those days, ap- 
parently. At least, some boys did. John Kel- 
logg, when he was fourteen, was teaching school. 
That was after the time of his roadside vision, 
when he felt that to teach school was one of the 
big things he might give to the little ones—and 
some of the big ones—of his neighborhood. The 
idea of teaching young men and women the way to 
teach others has always appealed to Dr. Kellogg. 
Hence, the schools at Battle Creek to-day. 

He had had a year in the office of a local news- 
paper, doing odd jobs and reading proofs. Some 
boys nowadays think they are driven hard. But 
here was a boy, undersized, unable to assimilate 
nourishment properly, who would steal back to 
the printing office after closing hours, take a 
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proof of an entire form, and sit up half the night 
reading it; and then get back to the office early 
in the morning to lay it on the form before the 
“publisher” arrived. 

He found many errors that others passed, and 
it was not long until they learned that “Johnny” 
was the volunteer proofreader and that he had in 
him the makings of a real editor, as well. So 
they gave him bigger jobs to do. 

His mother sent him to bed at nine o’clock, but 
he seldom stayed there long. Many a night he 
slept only three hours, learning thus early that 
biologic methods kept down fatigue poisons and 
enabled him to use every ounce of his strength. 

Among the men who had much influence in 
Dr. Kellogg’s life was Dr. Graham Lusk of New 
York, one of whose forebears was Sylvester 
Graham, inventor of Graham bread and similar 
health foods. In the early forties of the last cen- 
tury, Sylvester Graham wrote a book from which 
Bronson Alcott and others largely obtained the 
ideas for the Brook Farm experiment. Brook 
Farm had many virtues, but there were too many 
geniuses, and as a practical enterprise of health 
and ethics it failed to function very long. But 
that was the standpoint from which Dr. Kellogg 
studied health and education. So when, in 1866, 
following the Brook Farm idea, the Western 
Health Reform Institute was established in Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan, by a band of active believers 
in the cult, among whom was Dr. Kellogg’s 
father, J. P. Kellogg, the young man was natu- 
rally interested. 

In 1873, the reform movement showed signs 
of collapse. The younger Kellogg, having in the 
meantime graduated in medicine, went out to take 
charge of it, changing the name to The Good 
Health Institute. 

In 1876, there were twelve patients. 


Ailments Cured by Diet 


From the béginning, Dr. Kellogg found with 
most of the sanitarium patients one major factor 
—the colon. They were all users of powerful 
drugs. They were all toxic; the term, “auto- 
intoxication” had not yet been invented. They 
were all strong on laxatives. He instituted ex- 
perimental laboratories and fought disease 
largely with diet, air, and water. Meantime he 
had married a university girl. She went to the 
best cooking schools she could find, to learn all 
about practical cookery. Together they delved 
into the mysteries of diet. Battle Creek produced 
the Arst bills of fare ever based on the calories 
system. The first time in history that men sat 
down to a Lucullan feast that charted for them 
all its constituent calories was at a Battle Creek 
banquet in honor of Professor Bowditch, of Har- 
vard. 

What will biologic living do for the body? Dr. 
Kellogg wanted definite proof. So he invented 
the Universal Dynamometer—truly the “measure 
of aman.” He believed the old ideas of the de- 
termination of physical strength were wrong; so 
he got together all poss‘ble data on strength tests 
and physical measurements, and after ten years’ 
experimentation perfected this machine. Fifty 
thousand charts of the physical strength and mus- 
cular development of men of all ages are now on 
file at Battle Creek, possibly the most complete 
data of its kind in existence prior to the World 
War. Rear Admiral Niblack, on a visit to Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, became interested in the ma- 
chine and had the system introduced at Annapolis. 
The fighting potentialities of Uncle Sam’s future 
army, as well as naval commanders, are now meas- 
ured by this invention of the “boy who couldn’t 
live.” The military posts in the Philippines and 
the leading gymnasiums of the country have also 
adopted it. 

Like other men of his kind, Dr. Kellogg has 
made enemies. He is aggressive. He is an icono- 
clast as to old idols with feet of clay. Thirty- 
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A view of the northern half of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, the outgrowth of Dr. Kellogg’s boyhood resolution to 
‘Seek Truth and Do Good.” The insert is the building where Dr. Kellogg started his work in 1873. 


seven years ago the Hamilton County Medical 
Society wanted to turn him out “for endeavoring 
to establish a new school of medicine”—strangely 
enough, “rational medicine.” One vote-alone held 
the doctor in, and he frankly says that was his 
own. 

Within a year, however, he had so won over 
opinion to his views, that by a unanimous vote, he 
was elected president of the society! 

How about the ideal—as well as the real part 
of the day-dream? 

Battle Creek Sanitarium is a self-supporting 
philanthropy. It is organized under the laws of 
the State of Michigan as the Michigan Benevolefit 
Protective Association. Many free patients are 
treated each year. There has never been quite 
enough room to hold those who would come to 
study and practice the Biologic Life. The day of 
its dedication the new sanitarium was filled with 
patients. 


Father to Many Helpless Children 


In spite of his successful sanitarium work, Dr. 
Kellogg’s earlier days were not happy ones. Al- 
ways the sight of children wanting, or suffering, 
brought him anguish. One day a neighbor with 
a dozen children asked Mrs. Kellogg if she would 
like to have one of them. She took the tiniest 
one. The next year a boy and girl were added to 
“the family.” They had been found in a garret, 
without food or fire, eating the tip ends of tallow 
candles. Their mother was dead in her bed. At 
the sanitarium the Doctor took them under his 
care, brought them up, and both are_to-day hap- 
pily married, successful citizens. . 

Then came a patient with tuberculosis—and the 
additional responsibility of four children. “TI will 
take them,” said the Doctor. 

“Pretty soon,” he relates, “it came to me that I 
was doing just what I wanted. I was living out 
the vision which I saw as a fourteen-year-old boy. 
I was really happy for the first time in my life, 
and that was the beginning of my genuine life- 
work. I never turned down a child—I took every 
one that came to me. Nearly a dozen I have 
adopted and given the name of Kellogg, and now 
they have children of their own. I am, therefore, 





by process of re-adoption, receiving the greatest 
benefit and pleasure in the world—that of being 
a grandfather to dozens that I would never have 
known had it not been for Fate, or what I prefer 
to call, plainly the Grace of God. 

“One time, in Chicago, my attention was 
brought to a boy of four years who was living out 
of garbage pails and sleeping under steps; the 


most miserable little specimen of humanity I had ° 


ever seen or heard of. In those days there were 
no such children’s societies as we have today. 
The boy’s mother was unspeakable. She did not 
even know whether he was living or dead. When 
we got the little fellow his head and his whole 
body were a mass of sores. It 'took months of 
care to restore him. But the Divine spark was 
there and soon it began to show. 

“About the same time a little girl was found on 
a doorstep, under circumstances which it is not 
necessary to describe, and we took her, too. That 
very boy and girl to-day are married and have a 
fine family, and I am one of their honored friends. 
He is a successful business man.” 

Forty-two children saved from death or worse 
is not a bad score of itself. 

“Learn Truth and Do Good!” 

It’s as good a flag to nail to the masthead of 
any youthful craft to-day as it was fifty-five years 
ago. 








Ten things for which you'll never be sorry: 

Living a good life. 

Doing your level best. 

Being kind to every one. 

Being courteous to all. 

Hearing before judging. 

Thinking before speaking. 

Being generous to an enemy. 

Standing by your principles. 

Stopping your ears to gossip. 

Being honest in business dealings. 
—N.C. R. News. 


* * * 
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There are two freedoms—the false, where a 
man is free to do what he likes; the true, where 
a man is free to do what he ought.—Charles 
Kingsley. 
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Y HAT will be the outcome of the price 
W collapse? Thus far some of the results 
have been that billions of dollars have 
heen lost in stocks of goods or inventories pur- 
chased at high prices; that business concerns of 
all kinds have been obliged to borrow heavily 
from the banks and bond syndicates to tide them- 
selves over; that even with this borrowing they 
have been compelled for weeks at a time ab- 
solutely to suspend the purchase of materials, 
goods and supplies; that, because of this suspen- 
sion of buying, declines of 40 to 60 per cent. have 
occurred in raw materials; that the farmers, who 
are the principal producers of raw materials, have 
been so hard hit that in many cases they have had 
to borrow to meet even small obligations; that 
labor in the cities has been thrown out of em- 
ployment so generally as to send men scurrying 
back to the farms; and that the whole world has 
entered upon a period of forced economizing in 
both business and personal expenses. 

To be sure, we have had no financial panic; we 
were saved from this by our splendidly balanced 
banking system which proved able three times in 
succession to weather a financial storm which 
doubtless would have developed into panic under 
our old banking methods. Nevertheless, we have 
witnessed a greater decline in commodity and 
goods prices than has ever occurred since the panic 
of the “seventies.” Commodities have dropped 
farther and faster than they did in the panics of 
1914, 1907, 1896, 1893, 1890 and 1884. Each 
and every one of these panics has been outdone, so 
far as price declines and inventory losses are 
concerned. 


Drastic Declines from 1920 Level 


Cowhides in Chicago are now selling at 13 cents 
a pound, against 35 cents a year ago; spot cotton 
is selling around 12 cents in the New York market, 
as compared with an average price of 42% cents 
ior the whole month of April, 1920; copper is 
selling about 3 cents a pound below the average 
cost of production ; soft coal is selling at the mines 
at $2.30 per ton, against $10.00 last August ; 
Bessemer steel billets are quoted at Pittsburgh 
at $38.00 per ton, as compared with $60.00 a 
year ago. Granulated sugar at wholesale has 
gone off from 1634 cents a pound to 7 cents; 
live beeves in Chicago have lately sold below 
the cost of production; and the average price of 
all meat animals has declined from 15.61 cents 
per pound in July, 1919, to 8.48 in December, 
1920—and continued to go lower early this year. 

Nor is it especially difficult to learn how this 
— _ ayy vay people. It increased commer- 
cial Tailures trom $8,350,000 in January, 1920, 
$/7,000,000 in December ; it so ae the — 
ing power of the people that in January, 1921, 
automobile manufacturers were producing only 
about one car where they formerly turned out 
six; it imposed a loss of something like $26,000,- 
000,000, represented by shrinkage in value of in- 
ventories, upon the people of the United States, 
and cut down our total wealth by probably not less 
than $30,000,000,000, or about as much as all the 
real and personal property in the United States 
was worth in 1870. 

rom 1912 to 1920 there was an average in- 
crease of about 115 per cent. in commodity and 
goods prices in the United States. In 1912, as 
implied by the census returns, the inventories, or 


goods supplies of the American people, were about 
as follows: 


Type of Goods Total Value 


4 e stock in country and cities............... $6,238,388,985 
arm implements and tools................00. 1,368 ,224,548 

Manufacturing tools and machinery........... 6,091,451,274 
a cultural products in all hands............ 5,240,019,651 
vanufactured products in all hands........... 14,693,861,489 
inported products and merchandise........... 826,632,467 

Mining products in all hands................. 815,552,233 
ROME: 3 45nc%ucneaeawet ceodamancaueeauad $35,274,130,647 
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Should Recover Sufficiently Be- 
fore Year’s End to Restore 
Normal ‘Profits 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


In addition to the 115 per cent. increase in price 
since 1912, there was a 15 per cent. gain in quan- 
tity ; so that in 1920—prior to the slump—the in- 
ventories in the hands of the American people were 
worth over $82,000,000,000. Our grand total 
wealth, real and personal, including inventories, 
was about $275,000,000,000. The price panic not 
only reduced the value of these inventories in the 
hands of farmers, merchants, manufacturers and 
other business men to about $56,000,000,000, but 
also considerably reduced the values of farms, fac- 
tories, stores, and so forth, because these plants 
on account of the low prices lost a part of their 
earning power. Therefore, $30,000,000,000 is a 
conservative estimate of the loss, permanent or 
temporary, involved in the 1920 price panic. 

Yet the situation is not so dark as it is pictured, 
and the loss is not so real nor so permanent as it 








Prices Will Recover 


Thirty billion dollars, says Paul Clay, ts a 
conservative estimate of the loss, permanent 
or temporary, involved in the 1920 “price 
panic.” What will happen to prices now? 
The situation is not so dark as tt is pictured. 
Broadly viewed, there is every reason, to be- 
lieve that the genuine portion of our pros- 
perity will return to us within a year, or a 
little more, and that prices before the end of 
the present -year will, in nine cases out of ten, 
recover enough in conjunction with reduced 
costs of production to restore normal margins 
of profit. And we will be better off through 
the elimination of the loafing laborer, the 
profiteering middleman, and the inefficient 
business manager. 








looks. We have written off a lot of paper wealth 
and parted company with a lot of unreal prosper- 
ity; and just for the moment a small minority 
of our people, perhaps 5 to 7 per cent., are in 
‘actual want. But broadly viewed, there is every 
reason to believe that the genuine portion of our 
prosperity will return to us within a year, or a 
little more, and that prices before the end of the 
present year will, in nine cases out of ten, recover 
enough in conjunction with reduced costs of pro- 
duction to restore normal margins of profit. Be- 
sides, we are likely to find after the storm passes 
that we are distinctly better off through the elim- 
ination of the loafing laborer, the profiteering mid- 
dleman and the inefficient business manager. The 
working laborer, the fair-profit middleman and the 
energetic business manager all help to enlarge pro- 
duction and raise our standard of comfort; and 
these we shall still have with us. 

During the war period goods and supplies be- 
came scarce, and prices high; wages, profits and 
incomes went up with prices. Then, during the 
year ending with the summer of 1920, everybody 
found it easier to boost prices and wages than 
to get down to work, and profiteering by all classes 
became much more popular than producing. From 
highest to lowest, everyone was demanding big 
income for little service. 





Prices then rose so 
much higher that the whole world, even after 
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FPRICE RECOVERY LIKELY THIS YEAR 


spending all its money, failed to get enough food, 
clothing and other goods and supplies for the 
ordinary standards of comfort. Finally, the 
whole scheme of little work and much pay col- 
lapsed. 

The same thing happened after the Civil War, 
with like results. All classes, including merchants, 
manufacturers, farmers and laborers, extorted un- 
reasonable pay, with the result that early in 1865 
the people’s money was all spent, and the buying 
of goods and materials suddenly ceased. If the 
trade papers of today were to lift column after 
column of trade reports from the daily chronicles 
of 1865 and reprint them as red hot news, they 
would fit so well that nobody would know the 
difference. 

From the highest of last year to the lowest of 
this year Dun’s index number (which accurately 
measures commodity prices because the average 
is weighted in proportion to consumption) de- 
clined 32 per cent. The corresponding decline 
from 1864 to 1865, reduced to a, gold basis, was 
about 35 per cent. The farmers were hard hit then 
as now, and for the same reason. The Aldrich 
average of the prices of farm products dropped 
from 167.1 in 1864 to 90.0 in 1865, and this was 
not even the extreme decline from highest to low- 
est, but merely the fall in the annual averages. 
Mess beef went down from $16 a barrel to $9; but- 
ter, from 48 cents a pound to 20 cents ; hams, from 
23 cents to 11; flour, from $11.05 a barrel to $5; 
and mess pork, from $43.25 a barrel to $19. 


History Again Repeats Itself 


Two peas couldn’t look more alike than the price 
panics of 1864-5 and 1920-21. And so it was 
with wages. In both cases the public strike 
against high prices resulted in the closing of fac- 
tories. The Aldrich average, picturing the move- 
ment of wages, stood at 68.7 in 1865, against 86.2 
the previous year—figuring in gold values. In 
1864, as in 1919-20, there was great activity of 
labor unions—then just in process of forming— 
and strikes were almost uniformly successful. But 
around the turn of the year, when prices began 
to slump, and merchants and manufacturers did 
not care much whether they closed down for a 
time or not, strikes pretty generally failed—as is 
the case now. 

This parallelism is the more significant because 
we are already beginning to work out of our 
difficulties in the same way that we did after the 
Civil War. Plants and factories, here and there, 
all over the United States are reopening or in- 
creasing their operations upon the basis of lower 
wages and lower prices for materials, enabling 
them to sell finished goods at lower prices. Fur- 
thermore, they have the same reason for reopen- 
ing: The public, having suspended its buying for 
a while, is running short of goods and supplies. 
After the price panic of 1865, goods and commodi- 
ties generally recovered in 1866; labor was re- 
employed, wages commenced to advance, and pros- 
perity returned. The Aldrich index of wages rose 
from 68.7 in 1865 to 111.1 in 1866, and continued 
rising to 153.2 in 1872, which was the last year 
of the reconstruction boom. 

Farmers in 1865, as in 1920, made exceedingly 
small profits. Indeed, in several important crops 
they made no profits at all, because the price de- 
cline was so violent. But their fears were ex- 
aggerated. In the end the farmers came out better 
than any other large class of producers, for farm 
products are absolutely necessary to all other in- 

_ dustries. In 1866 a rapid price recovery occurred, 
and farm products measured in gold held con- 
tinuously above the 1865 level from 1866 to 1891, 
both inclusive. Other products, on the contrary, 


went below the 1865 level in 1867, and never got 
above it again. 
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This superior recovery of the prices of farm 
products was perfectly real and genuine, and was 
due mainly to the indispensability of the products 
themselves and the slowness with which goods 
prices decline. Goods always move much more 
slowly as to price than do raw materials, because 
the percentage of labor in goods is much higher, 
and wages change only very slowly. Goods went 
down more gradually in the beginning of the de- 
cline than did raw materials and farm products, 
but they kept going down much more persistently. 
Of course, goods production was stimulated by 
machinery development in every industry, espe- 
cially, 1865-1880; but so was farm production. 
It is possible to see about what the future ef- 
fects of this price panic are going to be. To begin 
with, it is quite plain that the days of easy money 
getting are over ; and they are over for all classes, 
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from richest to poorest. The inefficient business 
manager who made a success by overcharging his 
customers has already lost his trade—and is losing 
his job. Just so the lazy men in the labor world 
have lost their jobs and have been replaced by 
those who are willing to work. The business is 
going to the merchants and manufacturers who 
are willing to sell honest goods at fair prices. 
Ultimately, we shall probably be better off than 
we were before, throygh the elimination of ineffi- 
ciency, waste, and extravagance. It is unreason- 
able to blame any one class. Labor and capital, 
rich and poor, have been equally greedy after un- 
earned gains, and equally ready to loaf on the 
job and make it up by extortion. In the “wash- 
out” we will all be getting fewer dollars per week, 
but each dollar will buy more goods. Already a 






dollar will buy about a third more than it would 
a year ago; so that we can afford to work for a 
third less. 

Nobody is likely to be hurt after the readjust. 
ment is complete. In fact, everybody will. be 
helped, because trade conditions will be such that 
everyone will have to work and produce, and the 
more we produce the higher will be our standard 
of living and of comfort. The value of our in- 
comes does not consist in the number of dollars, 
but rather in the amount of goods that they will 
buy. Furthermore, moderate incomes and wages 
maintain us in greater comfort and luxury than 
high incomes and wages. 

In brief, the price panic has been bad enough, 
and is still pretty serious, but before the end of 
the year it may be changed to an actual benefit. 


Does Your Business Need “Long-Necked Bottle”? 


FORMULA for one of the best hair tonics 
A ever produced was discovered a few years 

ago by a.chemist in the employ of a certain 
large Eastern chemical manufacturer. After an 
investigation of the new concoction, the decision 
was reached that it had sufficient merit to warrant 
its manufacture by a subsidiary company, which 
was promptly formed and financed. 

The new tonic was placed on the market 
through direct sale to barbers, and barber shop 
patrons approved of it in a most hearty and sub- 
stantial manner. In due time the natural demand 
was stimulated by a certain amount of advertis- 
ing, which, of course, resulted in creating a larger 
outlet. Then—right when prosperity seemed 
within reach of the subsidiary company—orders 
dwindled at an alarming rate, and salesmen re- 
ported that barbers refused to place any further 
orders. 

The officials of the parent company decided 
that the falling off in demand was probably due 
to deterioration in the quality of the tonic, but 
an analysis of some of the stock failed to produce 
any evidence of this. Maybe more advertising 
would solve the problem?—so more money was 
thrown into a national advertising campaign which 
produced only a negligible spurt of new business. 
The directors of both companies literally tore 
their hair in their frantic efforts to solve the 
problem. 

One day a young and very brisk salesman burst 
into the president’s office. 

“I have discovered why we are not selling the 
barbers any more of our tonic!” he confidently 
announced to the surprised and interested official. 
The president hastily called in some of the other 
officers and then pressed the young salesman to 
tell them the story. The young man grinned 
cheerfully and told them why. 

It was the most simple thing in the world: The 
barbers did not take kindly to the physical shape 
of the bottles used. 

The next time you go into a barber shop take 
a good look at the hair tonic bottles that stand 
in tempting rows in the cases. You will note that 
all of them have very long necks. Did you ever 
stop and consider why these bottles have such long 
necks ? 

The explanation is not difficult ; when the barber 
seizes the bottle to apply a tonic, he wraps his 
fingers around its slender neck—it fits the hand. 
Therein was the whyfor of the tonic concern’s 
failure to get any repeat orders for its product 
which had been put up in a fat, short-necked bot- 
tle. After the initial order, the barber generally 
refused to come through again. No matter how 
efficacious the contents might be, he balked at 
foregoing his former light and airy style of tonic 
application to handle a bottle that must be grasped 
awkwardly, with both hands—like the obsolescent 
cocktail shaker. 


Too Often, Industrial Failure 
Is Due to the Lack of 
One Essential 


By Harry Botsford 


The officers of the company, never having ob- 
served the barber’s nimble fingers, could hardly 
believe the young salesman’s explanation; but 
business had reached such a low state that they 
were willing to bank the price necessary to try 
out a new bottle. Salesmen were called in, sample 
cases were filled with the new style bottle, and in- 
structions in a new manner of approach were 
issued. Within two weeks business began to revive 
and from that time to the present sales have been 
growing steadily. The young salesman whose keen 
observation revealed the solution of the problem 
which was about to wreck the business is now 
general sales manager, with over a hundred sales- 
men under him. Some day he will be head of the 
whole organization. 


Put on Your “Thinking Cap” 


A great many businesses need “long-necked 
bottles today.” Too often an industrial failure 
is due to the lack of a lone something which some 
one could find if they looked long enough and 
hard enough. Perhaps every failure might be 
prevented if that thing could be found. Some-. 
times pure accident uncovers the elusive essential, 
but more often it is only by painstaking and cease- 
less effort that the key-need is found and supplied. 

One would think the ultimate consumer would 
naturally be the first to register a complaint which 
would set manufacturers right. But Mr. John J. 
Consumer is a queer individual. He buys some- 
thing that fails to live up to his expectations or fill 
his needs. Does he kick to a dealer or write heated 
letters of complaint to the manufacturer? He 
does not! He takes his medicine; but he registers 
a vow that they won’t sting him again. He refuses 
to advertise his poor judgment by complaining. 
Queer, isn’t it? But that’s just what Mr. John J. 
Consumer will do, ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred. 

Take the case of a maker of farm tractors. The 
factory was located in the Middle West—a very 
level country. The tractor this firm made was a 
good one; nothing extraordinary, but strong and 
dependable, with an economical fuel consumption. 

For the first two years the tractor was marketed 
solely in the Middle and Far West and gave ex- 
cellent service. The business grew slowly but 
steadily, and with the advent of a national ad- 
vertising campaign the demand in the East so 
encouraged the makers that a further addition to 
the already large plant was built. In the midst 


of the new-found prosperity something entirely 





unexpected and extremely disturbing occurred, 
The Eastern demand fell off to almost zero. At 
first it was believed that the decrease in business 
was due to only a temporary or crop condition. But 
that was not the case. The Eastern farmer re- 
fused to buy, and that was all there was to it. - 

An investigation was undertaken but was not 
completed, for the tractor company, due to the 
falling off of business, hit the financial rocks with 
a rending crash. Too rapid expansion, the wise 
ones claimed ; but they were entirely wrong. The 
entire plant was purchased at a very low figure 
by a group of bankers whose first move was to 
find out the.real reason for the slump in the 
Eastern business. It cost them twenty thousand 
dollars and three months’ time to trace the trouble 
down and a valuable trade-name was discarded 
and over a hundred thousand dollars spent in 
applying the remedy. 

Representatives of the new owners interviewed 
every Eastern farmer who had bought a tractor. 
Everyone admitted dissatisfaction. Didn’t the 
tractor run properly? Yes! Wasn't the fuel 
consumption very low and weren’t they free from 
any mechanical trouble with the machine? Yes, 
and again yes! Then, at last, the truth came out: 
The tractor was built too high from the ground to 
permit of its working the hilly Eastern country. 
If a farmer used his tractor for side-hill work, 
the darned thing was likely to tip over! That 
meant a smashed machine, maybe broken bones 
to the operator, and delay in farm work. In the 
Middle West the tractor worked smoothly because 
of the uniform levelness of the country, but in 
the East it was impractical because of the ups 
and downs of the countryside. 


To remedy the situation the new owners adopted 
a new name for the company and the new tractor. 
This was a wise move, for it was the only way to 
blot out the prejudice in the East, even though 
it destroyed the good-will the tractor had gained 
in the Middle West, and made it necessary for the 
new organization to build a new tractor to stand 
work in a hilly country. John J. Consumer is an 
individual whose mind works in queer channels! 
Nearly every one of those Eastern farmers realized 
what was wrong with the tractor but their in- 
dividual pride would not let them register a kick. 
Some of them actually thought the trouble was 
that they did not fully understand driving the 
tractor ! 

Until the American public—the great army of 
consumers—is educated to register “kicks” and 
to foresake the “I’ll-take-my-medicine-and-keep- 
quiet” attitude, industry must struggle along in a 
somewhat blind manner. 

Somewhere in every industry there is a burning 
need of a “long-necked bottle’—and it behooves 
industry to find out why in the dickens Mr, John 
J. Consumer isn’t buying more. 
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HIS HUMAN TRAITS PAY DIVIDENDS 


shook his fist before a group of office and 

shop workers of the Liberty Motor Car 
Company of Detroit. The stern-visaged man was 
one of the leading executives of the company, and 
he was about to tell the employees what he 
thought of them because the output of their 
department had been disappointingly low. 

“Instead of doing enough work to care for 
fifty cars a day as you could do,” he bellowed, 
“you slackers have slumped down to one or two 
a day. If you don’t get your noses down to the 
grindstone out you go—the whole mess of you!” 

The atmosphere was like ice, following this 
unexpected outbreak. Some of the faces showed 
an expression of feeling as if suddenly struck by 
alash. There was not a sound in the room. 

Out of this atmosphere there rose a voice, a 
clear, ringing tone, yet speaking as quietly as in 
ordinary conversation. All faces turned to the 
head of the table where sat Percy Owen, the presi- 
dent of the company. 

“Friends,” said Mr. Owen, not taking the for- 
mality of rising, “I want to give you the facts 
about our business.” 

‘The quiet smile, the earnest tones, and the reas- 
suring manner of Mr. Owen exercised a sooth- 
ing etfect upon the startled workers. They leaned 
forward to catch every word. 

Then the president, talking in manly English, 
told them the situation concerning the company’s 
manufacturing problem and how the workers in 
all departments but one had overcome production 
difficulties. He explained the importance of the 
work, and how by falling down the men and 
women of that one department would be respon- 
sible for the loss of thousands of dollars to other 
workers in various parts of the great system who 
were striving to win as large a share in the profit 
as possible. 


\ MAN of stern mien and fiery temperament 


Wins Workers with Sincerity 


He went on to tell something about the ro- 
mance of the automobile industry, how it was h- 
nanced, and how the motor cars were marketed. 
the automobile had become one of the greatest 
essentials in business, he toid them, in saving time 
and practically eliminating distance, and thus had 
become an important asset to business generally. 

He made no direct appeal to his audience. 
They may have expected a little burst of emo- 
tional oratory as a climax. His reserve, his sim- 
plicity and sincerity held the crowd spellbound 
and caused his hearers to think. 

Next morning, when Mr. Owen appeared in the 
department, he met the executive who had lost his 
temper. ‘Lhe man appeared crestfallen, but his 
coat was off and his shirt sleeves were rolled up. 

“I’ve realized what a big job we've got here,” 
he told Mr. Owen, “and I’m going after it for all 
\’m worth. ‘Thanks to you, I’ve changed my ideas 
on how to get results from workers.” 

And so it went all through that department. 
Workers gave their best eftorts to their tasks, 
and worked together. 

Instead of doing enough work for one Liberty 
car a day, the retormed department worked its 
capacity up to fifty again, on the first day after 
the meeting. And the capacity kept right up 
every day thereafter. 

The human touch increased production 5,000 
per cent! 

Of course, it was not the speech alone that 
wrought this miracle. Mr. Owen had learned 
to know nearly every worker’s first name. He 
took note of cases where family conditions or ill- 


health caused special handicaps. He felt and _ 


showed a real human interest in every worker, 
treating each as a real man or woman, and as a 
friend worth having. 





This Automobile Company Head 
Believes in Mixing 
with Workers 


By Verne E. Burnett 


Percy Owen has not confined his successful 
use of the human element to one department. He 
has applied it throughout the system which he 
heads. The spectacular results his methods at- 
tained in one department give a concrete idea of 


ed 





PERCY OWEN 
President, Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit, a “regu- 
lar” boss who enjoys the confidence and 
friendship of his workers 


what he has accomplished for all departments. 
The human element idea which he introduced in 
the Liberty Motor Car Company is the outgrowth 
of his own experience as a worker. He once had a 
four-dollar-a-week job and in eighteen years rose 
to the helm of one of the leading motor manu- 
facturing systems in the country. 

Owen began work at twelve. He earned 
enough to enable him to get through school by 
sacrificing his vacations and working after school 
hours. He learned how to use the shovel and 
hammer before beginning his struggle in the busi- 
ness field. 

Leaving a job of selling fire insurance at $4 a 
week in a small town in New York State, he ac- 

uired a fifty-dollar-a-month position in New 
ork City. He believed and practiced saving and 





self-denial. In 1900 he saved the greater part 
of his yearly salary of $1,000. He then commit- 
ted what he considered a reckless bit of extrava- 
gance. He bought a bicycle. Strangely enough, 
that was instrumental in launching him on the high 
road to success. That bicycle started him think- 
ing. He began to study the subject of transpor- 
tation. He tinkered with machinery. 

Riding with the long streams of bike riders on 
Broadway one night, he happened to see an auto- 
mobile of one of the early vintages lumbering 
along the street. Resplendent lanterns swung at 
each side. It fascinated the young man. He 
followed the “horseless buggy” for miles. He 
saw at once its practical value and significance. 

“That’s the business for me!” resolved Owen. 

Soon after that he obtained the agency for the 
Winton automobile in New York City. He sold 
seven cars before he even knew how to operate 
one. But he lost no time before learning how, 
and not long thereafter became the world’s pre- 
mier amateur auto racer. 

He sold cars during the day, attending to busi- 
ness details, such as writing letters and keeping 
books, in the evenings. He never took a vaca- 
tion, but he managed to get out of doors enough 
to keep in good physical condition. His busi- 
ness creed was to be serious but not worry, to 
smile and never to ignore the other fellow’s point 
of view. 

Owen inherited the old-fashioned integrity of 
his English forefathers who settled in New York 
in 1660. One of the pioneering Owens had 
owned a paper mill which made the stock for 
the Continental currency during the Revolution. 
Joseph Owen, his father, was a builder of tele- 
graph lines, having constructed important sec- 
tions of what are now parts of the Western Union 
and the Postal Telegraph systems, 


Business Built on Integrity 


“When it comes to a question of honesty in 
business today, it is just as it was in the old 
colonial days,’ says Percy Owen. ‘Lhere is only 
one solution. Any transaction which is shady, — 
no matter in what degree, is outright dishonest, 
and a bad liability. Une may make a pile ot 
money by using unfair methods, but that is not 
success. A large part of success is the feeling 
ot happiness which goes along with the acquisi- 
tion ot tame, power, and money. 

“Integrity throughout has been the foundation 
upon which the enterprise with which 1 am now 
connected has built its goodwill, not only in re- 
lation to its artisans, clerks, salesmen, and exec- 
utives, but also the public at large. in forming 
the Liberty company, a group of directors was 
chosen from leaders of the automobile industry— 
men tried and true. The association of men of un- 
impeachable integrity and ability was a master 
stroke for the company. The human element can 
be successfully used in manufacturing only when 
there is such a firm foundation to build upon. 

“It is always wise for a person to size up pros- 
pective business associates with the utmost care. 
It may mean a life association in business. Un- 
fortunately, there are those who cannot endure 
prosperity—who run away with themselves and 
act as millstones about the necks of their asso- 
ciates. This factor always tends to submerge the 
human element among office and shop employees 
and salesmen. 

“To this day there has never been a share of 
watered stock or ‘good will’ in my organization, 
and that applies to everyone connected with the 
company, from the top down. The workmen are 
aware of this fact, and it makes for a deeper feel- 
ing of security with them. Honesty is a key fac- 
tor in securing success through being human. 
Brotherly love can’t mix with insincerity.” 
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This attitude has built power for Mr. Owen and 
his aides inside and outside his organization. In 
the early days when he ate his lunch on a stool 
and dusted out his own office, he applied the same 
principles. Also, he practised good fellowship 
and understanding with those about him. Even 
when very young he won big results by being a 
“regular fellow,” in addition to working hard. 

“When I see a laborer sitting down beside a 
road to eat from a dinner pail, my mouth some- 
times waters to sit down-beside him,” says Mr. 
Owen. “Of course, I do not mean to advocate 
that executives should eat out of a dinner pail. 
But I do not believe that they should ever get 
crusty in spirit, so snobbish, that they get out of 
sympathy with those who carry the dinner pail, 
and who shoulder the most disagreeable physical 
burdens.” 

Entering the Chalmers automobile organization 
in 1909, Mr. Owen rapidly rose to the position of 
general sales manager. He left that position to 
become vice-president of the Saxon company. 
At the beginning of 1916, when barely forty years 
of age, he set forth on his own hook to organize 
and head the new Liberty Motor Car Company. 
He was and is its president, general manager, and 
largest stockholder. 


Obstacles Test Ability 


Overcoming obstacles has been a feature in Mr. 
Owen’s crowded career. Undesirable business as- 
sociates cost him dearly at times. The panic of 
1907 wrought havoc with what he had saved, and 
he practically had to start all over again. His en- 
tire rise from being broke to his highest office 
took place in only seven years, from 1909 to 1916. 
But even after 1916 his obstacles still were high 
before his company emerged onto the high road 
to success. 

“I believe a man is happiest when fighting 
something hard to overcome,” resumed Mr. Owen. 
“A real business man or woman becomes so ab- 
sorbed in business that nearly everything else 
is forgotten except for a few hours a day. Meet- 
ing difficulties keeps one in condition. It makes 
the man or woman. When one thinks success 
has ‘arrived,’ that person has fallen just short of 
success. I believe a real business man would 
like to die fighting obstacles. 

“The war, strikes, transportation troubles, and 
all manner of external and internal organization 
difficulties have presented a battleground to test 
the mettle of most business people. In our own 
case, our success has been largely due to the 
policy of treating helpers as real human beings, 
taking them into our confidence and seriously 
considering their suggestions. 

“I might sum up my convictions on the treat- 
ment of helpers with this: Explain to your help- 
ers about your problems, regard them as friends 
really worth having, and they will put their hearts 
into their work, making your business invincible, 
provided the other parts of the organization are 
up to standard. 

“ Frankness with helpers results in a feeling 
almost unknown some years ago in industry. 
When the most rabid of radicals come along to 
preach to laborers who already know the true 
conditions of their business, those radicals are 
met either with indifference or by sound argu- 
ments based on knowledge of the real facts. Many 
honest workers, kept in ignorance of the true con- 
ditions, become imbued with the idea that they 
are unfairly treated. From this state of mind, 
there arise strikes, sabotage, low production, poor 
quality of workmanship, heavy labor turnover and 
a general bad feeling which makes manufacturing 
a nightmare to executives and drudgery to work- 
ers. . 

In building the new factory, welfare was 
wrought right into the buildings. The lighting 
is nearly 100 per cent perfect, with a flood of 
light coming from overhead and from behind the 
workers. The ventilation is excellent, with an ex- 


pensive forced-air system cleansing the plant at all 
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times. The first impression most visitors get in 
the factory is the feeling that the place is bright 
and airy, clean and enjoyable. Air in all build- 
ings is changed every twenty minutes. 

The factory and offices are kept clean at all 
times. The floors being washed every day, and 
all oils and slippery substances removed from 
the flooring, so as to prevent falls. Where work- 
ers have to stand, soft, wooden floors have been 
installed. Guards have been placed over machin- 
ery and many other devices installed as a protec- 
tion against hazards. 

Safety precautions have been so thorough that 
not one worker has been killed, but the workers 
appreciate the thoughtfulness of the company in 
providing them with life insurance and paying the 
premiums. 

A factory newspaper belongs to the employees 
themselves, who edit and distribute it. Cafe- 
terias, rest rooms, sanitation arrangements, recrea- 
tion and employment systems—all these and 
many more supply the elements which make work- 
ing pleasant. 

Welfare work should not be too paternalistic 
or too inquisitive, Mr. Owen believes. 

“I know that many workers resent having an 
employment manager, an alleged psychologist, 
‘feeling for bumps on the head,’” he said. “I 
know that many resent having low-salaried in- 
vestigators call at the homes of workers who are 
away at the factory or office. I know that com- 
pulsory physical examination is objectionable to 
many. We have cut out all that at the Liberty 
plant, because it doesn’t jibe with human nature. 
Everything, so far as possible, is voluntary. The 
following results should help prove we are right: 

“We have never had a strike. 

“Ninety-nine per cent of our workers are lit- 
erate. 

“Ninety-nine per cent are American citizens, 
although many are foreign-born. 

“Many of our first employees are still with the 
company. 

“The quantity, according to the number em- 
ployed, and the quality are unusually high. 

“I do not mean to claim that we are perfect 
or that other businesses are less worthy of praise. 
We merely wish to point out that our special 
policy of being human has brought surprisingly 
gratifying results.” 


Duties of Executive 


Here are some other sparks which flew off in 
his conversation : 

“An executive has three duties: To workers, 
to stockholders, and to the public. 

“By treating workers right, one is almost cer- 
tain to fulfill his duties to the public and to stock- 
holders. 

“I believe a young man or woman these days 
should get a good education. They will virtually 
have to have it to succeed in the coming decades. 
If they have to work for it, they may appreciate 
it all the more. 

“Hard work, honesty, and home life help put 
the ‘happen’ into ‘happiness.’ 

“Praise should be a big and vital part of work- 
ers’ pay envelopes. 

“There is a three-fold variety of good workers: 
First, the kind that carries out instructions, and 
needs some checking up; second, the kind that car- 
ries out instructions and needs no checking up; 
third, and most valuable, the kind that needs to 
get only a general policy, and then pushes ahead 
and accomplishes worthwhile things without need- 
ing to be checked up. 

“There are too many in high places who yield 
too easily to shady practices and who forget to 
be honest and human with their employees. 

“A person who wants to succeed has to bury 
foolish pride deep in the earth; then work. 

“When an abler man proves himself more 
capable, a superior officer ought to step out of 
the way. 

“When a man or woman sticks to one job, 
success often comes. But it isn’t likely to come 





to a misfit. Therefore, if you are in the wrong 
job, get off before it is too late to change and 
succeed, and get on the right track. Don’t stick 
with a company which even tolerates shady prac- 
tices if you want to protect yourself and society 
also. If you insist on running on the wrong 
track, watch out for a wreck. 

“I believe a man should be so blamed busy 
that he lacks time for self-pity or knocking. | 
think all my helpers have all the work they can 
possibly do and they like it better that way.” 

Mr. Owen lives up to what he advocates. His 
keen analysis shows up in his great success in hir- 
ing, placing, and keeping good workers. He tries 
to get workers who will see so much work to do 
that they will never need to come around and ask 
what to do next. He has a faculty of giving free 
reign to those who are worthy of trust. _ 

' All this has created ever-widening circles of 
goodwill about the man. 





How to Make ’Em Sign 
the Dotted Line 


(Continued from page 46) 


over there the other day and they all looked 
healthy. I asked for the reason. 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘I will tell you. I had a man 


- come up here the other day and cut a large hole 


in the outside cellar wall. He cut another hole 
near the outside front door, and two more holes 
near the bay windows; then he put a furnace in 
the center of the cellar and he ran pipes from 
those holes to the bottom of the furnace where he 
placed a fan; then, when I built a fire in the 
furnace, I started the fan, and all the foul, im- 
pure air that was in the room was forced out- 
doors, and fresh air from the outside was pulled 
in and heated and forced into the room; so that 
my children were breathing warm air as pure as 
they would find if they were out for a walk.’” 

I told the story simply as a story and went 
on talking about something else. Later I asked 
him in a jesting manner, “Say, old man, are you 
quite so sure about your opinions of hot-air heat 
as you were an hour ago?” “No,” he admitted. 
“I have been turning it over in my mind and 
there is much truth in that story you told me.” 

I smiled. I had used “old stuff” on him. | 
side-stepped the issue when he raised it early in 
the evening ; went around to his back door, came 
in, and spread a little propaganda which directed 
his train of thought and let him sell himself on 
warm-air heating. 

This illustration should furnish the clew to 
avoiding arguments and so influencing the pros- 
pect’s mind that he will come to the conclusion 
you desire, and believe that he has reached it by 
his own thinking. In other words, let him sell 
himself and he will be very proud of his ability 
to think straight to such a logical conclusion. 
He will then be tickled to death to sign the order 
—and your friend forever after. 

A very important thing is the matter of know- 
ing when to produce the order blank. If you 
have not filled out your order blank before you 
get into the prospect’s office, it will take you a 
few minutes to do this in his presence, which few 
minutes he will utilize very well, framing up a 
good reason why he should not buy. By the 
time you have the order blank filled out, he will 
have a corking good reason to refuse you. The 
best way is to have the order written up in ad- 
vance, ready for the prospect to sign, for then 
there will be no need to halt just before the hurdle 
is reached. 





A real salesman is one part talk and nine parts 
judgment, and he uses the nine parts of judg- 
ment to tell when to use the one part of talk.— 
The Armour Magazine. 

e * * 

Why live in the past when you are willing to 

admit it’s filled with error? 
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Has there been in this country a reaction against 
foreign business? Is the old nationalist theory, 
ihat nothing is to be gained from foreign com- 
merce, again taking hold of amateurs of the busi- 
ness world? 

No one doubts that the interchange of goods 
between Massachusetts and New York is profit- 
able both for the Bay State and the Empire State. 
But once let an international boundry be placed 
across the line of commerce and forthwith come 
cries of treason or something less than that. 

The merchantilist notion may be that there is 
always something good about exports and some- 
thing inherently bad about imports. There may be 
a belief that whatever brings in money to this 
country is favorable to our national prosperity and 
that whatever takes out money is bad. But to 
these money is the be-all and the end-all of eco- 
nomic thinking. 

After all, the success that has come to the 
nations of the globe in the last century is not to be 
explained so much by the fact that any one of 
them has been an exporter and not an importer 
as by the fact that they have all been importers 
and exporters.—Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of 
the Board, Irving National Bank, New York. 

* * x 


Men continually fail for lack of a definite aim. 
The man who is perpetually hesitating which of 
two things he will do first will do neither. The 
man who resolves, but suffers his resolution to be 
changed by the first counter-suggestion of a friend 
—who fluctuates from plan to plan and veers like 
a weather-cock to every point of the compass 
with every breath of caprice that blows—can 
never accomplish anything real or useful. It is 
only the man who first consults wisely, then re- 
solves firmly, and then executes his purpose with 
inflexible perseverance, undismayed by those petty 
difficulties that daunt a weaker spirit, that can 
advance to eminence in any line.—William Wirt. 

* * * 

If you want to get on the right side of the man 
who foots the payroll—get at the rear end of your 
job and push forward. Exhaust the possibilities 
of your position. Don’t exhaust your energy by 
thinking about things that ought to happen, but 
don’t—A. W. Shaw. 

oe 

Better that you watch in the market-place than 

slumber in the temple.—Maeterlinck. 
“a te 

In a recent careful examination of 10,000 in- 
dustrial and commercial workers active in their 
work and supposedly in good average condition, 
83 per cent. had nose and throat defects, of which 
17 per cent. were marked or serious ; 53 per cent. 
showed defective vision uncorrected ; 21 per cent. 
flat feet ; 56 per cent. defective teeth ; 62 per cent. 
had infection of the roots of their teeth as dis- 
closed by the X-ray; 12 per cent. showed disease 
of the heart, kidneys, or blood vessels ; 9 per cent. 
showed marked lung signs, these including tuber- 
culars.—The General Chemical Bulletin. 

* * * 

All mankind is divided into three classes: those 
that are immovable, those that are movable, and 
those that move.—Arabian proverb. 

* * * 

Be it true or false, what is said about men often 
has as much influence upon their lives, and es- 
pecially upon their destinies, as what they do.— 
Victor Hugo. 





Get On or Get Out! 


There’s many a man can do your job 
As good—or better—than you ; 

There’s many a man to take your place 
And be glad of the offer, too! 


If you want your job, get on with your job, 
If not, it’s up to you 

To quit it now and so make room 
For a man more keen than you. 


Get on with your job or get out of your job, 
Which are you going to do? 

We can’t waste time on slackers now, 
So choose—it’s up to you. 


It’s up to you to make of your job 
The best success you can; 

If you can’t do that it’s up to you 
To give it to those who can! 


For there’s many a man to fit your job, 
And be proud to have it, too; 
If you want your job get on with your job, 
It’s the sporting thing to do. 
—E. E. Mannin, in Higham’s Magazine. 
.s = 

Due to the fact that “storekeeping was for many 
years not regarded as a function of dignity 
employment in a store was not highly regarded 
as a desirable vocation. However, for some 
twenty years this attitude has been changing. 
Study of distribution and the application to it of 
scientific methods have caused young men of 
ability, education, and serious purpose to incline to 
it as a life work. And why not? It offers a va- 
riety of opportunities greater than in many other 
fields, with important, responsible, interesting, and 
remunerative futures for the fit. Compensation 
in a department store is satisfactory. The rank 
and file are, I believe, as well paid as in most other 
occupations, and the leaders, the super-com- 
petents, can look forward to futures and salaries 
more satisfactory than in most other callings.— 
Jesse I. Straus, president, R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, New York. 

x * * 

Our problem is the immigrant, not immigration, 
and nothing affects more the political, economic 
and social conditions of this nation than the for- 
eign born. No problem is so great as that of the 
immigrant. He is the most vital, the most pro- 
foundly serious object that confronts Congress to- 
day. If properly selected, he brings two strong 
arms, a good brain, a driving ambition and robust 
constitution. These are indispensable assets to our 
development and growth. There is room in the 
United States for all good immigrants, provided 
they are in sympathy with American ideals and 
are willing to work and become a corporate part 
of the United States. But we do not need men 
and women whose first object is to mount a soap 
box or public platform and proclaim a new order 
through force and violence—Frederick A. Wallis, 
U. S. Commissioner of Immigration, Ellis Isalnd, 
N. Y. 

* * * 

The big premiums of life go to skill, and skill 
is the first born of the ideal. Skill is the child 
of passion—carried with patience, born with pain, 
and suckled into stature through many toilsome 
days. The great man is strong; the great man is 
skilled ; not flawless—always human—but strong 
and skilled.—Richard Wightman. 





Power takes its morality from the results of its 
use. If the power of trade unionism means that 
a man cannot work without the approval of a 
union, no matter what its motto for the future, 
no matter what its record for the past, no matter 
who its champions, trade unionism cannot sur- 
vive in the United: States —Law and Labor. 


SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


The employer who looks upon himself. as a 
purchasing agent of the modern type will have 
little trouble getting along with his workers. This 
kind of purchasing agent realizes that while the 
payment of the money price is of first importance, 
there are other prices to pay at the same time. The 
buyer who insults those who sell to him, who 
treats them as enemies, who does not try to es- 
tablish friendly relations with them, is missing 
out where the more human buyers are winning. 

x * * 

Sometimes I am almost tempted to envy my- 
self for the fun I had when I was twenty-five. 
One thing that prevents me is the fact that I am 
having such a wonderful time now. 

x * 

A letter, advertisement or speech does not 
necessarily have to be long in order to be effective. 
To illustrate—one time when Mr. Asquith was 
prime minister he was shouted down by the 
angered opponent. They demanded that some 
other minister should take his place. Mr. Edward 
Gray, now Lord Gray, at one time Great Brit- 
ain’s Ambassador at Washington, took com- 
mand. All he said was: “If our leader is not 
to be listened to, there is not a man among us 
who will dream for one instant of taking his 
place.” With that single sentence he silenced the 
opposition which was not able to withstand the 
effect of his chivalry. 

* * * 

John D. Rockefeller was not a man to clutter 
up his mind with details. He trusted his sub- 
ordinates. One day he was talking to George D. 
Rogers, who was the first stenographer of the 
Standard Oil Company and who later became 
Mr. Rockefeller’s financial secretary. Mr. 
Rockefeller said, “Mr. Rogers, do you know that 
I have not been in the Standard Oil building in 
six years?” . 

“Ves, Mr. Rockefeller,” replied Mr. Rogers, 
“this is only the fourth time this year that I have 
talked with you face to face.” 

“Do you know,” went on Mr. Rockefeller, “I 
believe that I am of just as much value to the 
company as if I were down at the office every day, 
bothering with details that others can attend to.” 

Some executives who are standing in the way 
of their subordinates may get a valuable lesson 
from this. Subordinates cannot grow if the chief 
insists on hanging around every day for the pur- 
pose of making all-important decisions. 

Give the growing men a chance. 

* * * 

Workers have a notion that they have as much 
right to their jobs as. the investor has to his 
capital. And, on the other hand, the investor has 
all the rights to his money that a worker has to 
his job—and no more. In the past the trouble has 
been that the rights of capital were greater than 
the rights of workers. 
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INVESTMENT TRUSTS NEEDED HERE 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two 
articles by Robert L. Smitley, a careful 
student of investment methods, explain- 
ing the workings of European invest- 
ment trusts and their application to our 
own investment needs under the provi- 
sions of the Edge'act. As applied to 
our future investments in foreign securt- 
ties, which must be on a large scale if 
we are to stand up to our obligations as 
a creditor nation and maintain our place 
in world commerce, the investment trust 
seems to be the most likely solution of 
our problem. 


T may not be clearly manifest as yet, but it is 
] nevertheless true that the United States, hav- 

ing changed from a debtor to a creditor na- 
tion, must provide itself with a new set of finan- 
cial machinery. This does not mean that the old 
machinery is to be thrown into the discard, for 
the best of the old may be utilized and supple- 
mented with new. 

Had we been working under old banking 
methods during and after the war, there is little 
doubt but that chaos would have resulted. New 
banking methods appeared in time, just as new 
methods must be evolved in investment. But new 
methods cannot be introduced in perfection; the 
idea must first be advanced, and then evolution 
will gradually develop it until the machinery will 
work without friction and fit into the changed 
conditions. 

There is one phase of our financial organiza- 
tion which continues to follow un-economic—pos- 
sibly “prehistoric’—methods. This part, whose 
machinery is becoming antiquated, is known as 
our investment business, and involves the under- 
writing, syndication, and distribution of securi- 
ties. As it now exists, it is founded on the almost 


obsolete, unscientific commercial theory of 
“caveat emptor.” 
Faults of Present Method 


It is the purpose of this article to introduce the 
principle of the investment trust; not to do away 
with all of the existing order, but to supple- 
ment it. It will be taken for granted that the 
reader thoroughly understands the present ma- 
chinery for investment. He will, therefore, prob- 
ably recognize the following faults: 

(1) Lack of care in original engineering analy- 
sis Or poor commercial research in connection with 
the investigation. ; 

(2) The purchase by the syndicate or invest- 
ment firm of too large an amount in proportion 
to capital and marketing ability. 

(3) The purchase of too much corporate ob- 
ligation in one locality or in one type of business, 
er municipality. 

(4) The utilization of short credit bank loans 
to finance the syndicate. 

(5) The attempt to assume large risks in ulti- 
mate distribution of the securities on a small mar- 
gin of profit. 

(6) The lack of amortizing principles as ap- 
plied to the original purchase. 

(7) The lack of systematic methods of dis- 
tribution to the public. 

(8) Excessive syndicate expenses due to ad- 
vertising and circularization. 

(9) The lack of co-operation and the intensity 
of destructive competition between investment 
firms. 

(10) Exaggeration of- values and promises, to 
effect the sale of the security—indirect misrepre- 
sentation. 

It is quite easy to add other faults to this al- 
ready long list, but the above are the outstanding 
ones, readily recognized—though not readily ac- 


America, Now Creditor Nation, 
Must Be Provided with New 
Investment Methods 


By Robert L. Smitley 


knowledged—by investment dealers. A new set 
oi machinery cannot be invented to eradicate all 
of the evils; but new ideas can be applied from 
the old machinery of other countries which have 
been .creditor nations, and made to coniorm with 
our needs. That part of the European machinery 
which can be applied to our own institutions, at 
least in part, is known as the investment trust. 
Lhe Edge act was primarily for the purpose 
of benefiting and increasing our foreign trade 
through the extension of credit facilities. ‘Lhis 
phase of the bill was related to the banking busi- 
ness directly. ‘The second type of corporation 
contemplated under this act was one doing an 
investment business, taking long time paper, in- 
cluding bonds and mortgages, and issuing deben- 
tures against such purchases. Such an invest- 
ment business, according to Haroid G. Moulton 
(sunancial Urganization of Society), “1s based on 
the law Ol averages; that is, om the principle that 
in a group O1 weil-selected securities there will be 
omy a tew which will result in losses to in- 








America’s Need 

HE highest degree of safety in in- 
vestment 1s attained by intelligent 
aiwersypication. Andrew Carnegie sad, 
“Put all your eggs m one basket and 
watch the basket’; but for any one 
lacking the shrewdness and foresight of 
the canny Scot such a method would lead 
to ultwmate disaster. In Europe, for 
threescore years, investment trusts have 
operated very successfully, diminishing 
the risks and increasing the incomes of 
small investors. Thew investment ex- 
perts have sought safe employment for 
their funds the world over; so that they 
have outlived fire and flood, war and 
famine. We need investment trusts if 
the enormous aggregate of small savings 
for investment 1s to be safely apppled 

to the financing of our foreign trade. 








vestors. Hence if a large number of investors 
can get together, form an organization to make a 
thoroughgoing investigation of the corporations 
whose securities seem attractive for purchase, and 
with combined funds buy shares in a large num- 
ber of companies, the risks of loss to any one in- 
dividual will be greatly reduced. * * * In- 
dividuals may diversify ther risks by direct in- 
vestments in the capital of investment trusts, or 
they may purchase as outsiders the obligations of 
these trusts, secured by the investments that the 
trust has made.” 

The Edge law provides for the Federal incor- 
poration of an institution with a capital stock of 
at least $2,000,000. This corporation may pur- 
chase and sell, with or without guaranty, securi- 
ties, including obligations of the United States 
or any state thereof; issue debentures, bonds, or 
notes against such security but not assume liabili- 
ties outstanding at any one time exceeding ten 
times the capital stock and surplus of the issuing 
corporation ; and “with the consent of the Federal 
Reserve Board purchase and hold stock or other 
certificates in any other corporation authorized 
under the Edge act or under the laws of any for- 
eign country, colony, or dependency, or of any 





state, dependency, or insular possession of the 
United States, where such corporation is not en- 
gaged in the general business of buying or selling 
goods, wares, merchandise or commodities in the 
United States and transacts only such business in 
the United States as in the judgment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is incidental to its interna- 
tional or foreign business.” 

While the initial step has been taken in con- 
nection with our financial organization it has been 
only in a meagre manner not directly affecting 
the investment public. The first in the field was 
the Foreign Bond and Share Corporation, whose 
organizers include private banking firms and some 
of the strongest institutions throughout the 
United States. 

The purpose and the growth of this first step 
has not followed the investment trust idea as ap- 
plied practically and directly to the investing pub- 
lic. ‘The idea as expressed by this corporation 
takes the initiative, but its stock is held by other 
institutions and not directly by the public. If the 
idea could be directly applied to the public in- 
vestors, the United States investor would not be 
asked to invest directly in, say, Paris-Orleans 
Railroad bonds—unless he so desired—but would 
be protected through the purchase of investment 
trust debentures of a company whose partial in- 
vestment was in these bonds. 


Handicapped in Foreign Trade 


‘Let us suppose, for instance,” says a brochure 
of the Guaranty ‘rust Co., “that a corporation 
whose properties are in the devastated section ot 
Krance desires to buy American machinery to 
start rebuilt tactories in operation, and that it 
desires to buy on credit, giving as security for the 
purchase price only corporate bonds which ma- 
ture eight or ten years hence. Even though satis- 
fied as to the satety of the security offered as col- 
lateral for the extension of the credit, the Ameri- 
can manutacturer is in most cases unable to carry 
it until maturity because this would tie up and 
deprive him for many years of the use of the 
capital which he requires in his business. ‘here- 
tore, the seller is compelled to lose the sale unless 
the bonds can be quickly converted into cash, It 
is possible here to relieve the situation by an ar- 
rangement made with a corporation organized un- 
der the Edge act to take such foreign securities, 
advance the cash, and, within such limitations as 
the law and the Federal Reserve Board prescribe, 
issue its own notes which could then be offered to 
the public for investment.” 

By this method the purchaser, the seller and all 
in the transaction are satisfied and the credit is 
passed on to the American investor. But it must 
be remembered that in our outline the debentures 
of the investment trust do not represent only this 
one transaction, but many others of which this one 
is only a part. 

So far no real effort has been made to parallel 
the European institutions in the investment field. 
To make a definite application of this principle, it 
is imperative that the methods of investment 
trusts and their structure be examined. The best 
available outline in print was that in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletins of November, 1920, and Jan- 
uary, 1921, as follows: 

“The principle of substitution of domestic for 
foreign securities was first applied in Great 
Britain. Institutions contemplating the acquisi- 
tion of a variety of securities and the distribution 
of risks were created in Scotland about 1860. 
They were formed because at that time British 
Government bonds paid only a little over 3 per 
cent, interest. By investing in obligations of for- 
eign Governments and particularly in various ob- 
ligations of railroads an interest of 5 per cent. 
or 6 per cent. or even a higher rate could be se- 
cured, involving, of course, greater risk, While 

















a capitalist was able to reduce this risk by appro- 
priate distribution of his investments, small in- 
yestors were not in a position to make such dis- 
tribution of their investments. The latter began, 
therefore to form associations and to combine 
their capital. 

“The object of practically every one of these 
new associations at the time of formation was to 
provide trustworthy means whereby British in- 
vestors could lend their surplus funds for pur- 
poses of investment and at the same time feel 
assured both that principal would be safe and 
that an attractive rate of interest would be main- 
tained. These companies thus invested the tunds 
intrusted to them, collected the interest and pre- 
miums paid thereon and after making the neces- 
sary deductions for reserve and sinking funds dis- 
tributed the balance as dividends. 

‘the legal form which was adopted by such 
companies was the institution of the old English 
trust. A few persons were appointed as trustees, 
to whom a certain amount of capital was in- 
trusted for the purpose of acquiring securities. 
Individual members received shares in propor- 
tion to their investment, and a fixed percentage 
of interest, about 5 or 6 per cent. per annum, was 
paid on such shares. Any surplus profit, effected 
by the sale of obligations, was used for the amor- 
tization of the stock certificates. It was provided 
that aiter a period of 15 or 20 years such trust 
would be liquidated. The trustees were, as a rule, 
restrictéd to buying only particular kinds of se- 
curities. Furthermore, not more than one-tenth 
of the capital could be invested in any one type of 
security. There was also a limit to the capitaliza- 
tion of the trust. If the authorized capital were 
oversubscribed, a second trust under the same 
name, management and by-laws would frequently 
be created, separate, however, from the first trust. 
Thus, for example, we find that there exists of 
the Foreign Colonial Trust, a first, second, third, 
and fourth trust, and of the Scottish American 
Trust, a first, second, and third.” 

In connection with British investment trusts, 
the result of ati investigation by Melvin E. Sawin 
is of great importance for a thorough under- 
standing of their methods of operation. Mr. 
Sawin states that the average British investor be- 
came somewhat wary about investing in some en- 
terprise thousands of miles away; and to protect 
the investor, stem the tide of increased money 
rates, and assist foreign credits, as well as to dis- 
tribute the risk, these trusts were formed. The 
general plan of incorporation of the British Trust 
provides for a division of the capital into prefer- 


ence (preferred) and ordinary (common) shares.’ 


The 91 companies chosen (for this study) show 
an average authorized share capital of $5,024,894, 
of which the average issued capital is $3,901,202. 
In addition, these companies show debenture 
bonds outstanding, averaging $1,608,179. Divided 
into bonds, preference shares, and ordinary shares, 
the average outstanding amounts and their ratios 
are as follows: 


Amount Ratio 
Boned Gti is scicccisicceanns $1,608,079 29% 
Preference shares......... 1,768,038 32% 
Ordinary shares........... 2,189,097 39% 


An investigation of these 91 investment trusts 
discloses that 76 have preference shares outstand- 
ing and that only 2 companies have failed in the 
last three years to pay full dividends; the same 
dividends were paid during the war period as be- 
fore, and the average rate of dividend on prefer- 
ence shares was 5 per cent. Of the above com- 
panies, only 17 paid no dividends on the ordinary 
shares during the year 1917, and the average an- 
nual payment, for the companies paying on the 
ordinary shares, was 7.22 per cent. The Foreign 
& Colonial Investment Trust—first, in its report 
for 1919, shows a market value of investments 35 
per cent. in excess of capital. 

The method of distribution is shown by the fol- 
lowing ratios of investment for the Foreign & 
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Colonial Trust: industrials, 10 per cent.; rail- 
roads, 36 per cent.; public utilities, 16 per cent. ; 
governments, 38 per cent. 

The following table shows the average holdings 
per individual issue of bonds or stock of four of 
the largest investment trusts: 


Average Holding Per Issue 


Indus- Rail- Public Govern- 


Name trials roads Utility ments 
eeen, Fae. Te: Giiiscciscsswecsed $31,350 $50,295 $44,750 $83,700 
For. Am. & Gen. Inv. Tr......... 30,685 60,740 48,290 72,565 
Alliance Tr. Co., Ltd.........0 20,350 44,475 24,875 38,995 
International Inv. Tr............ 19,105 22,830 19,455 43,715 


In the study of European investment trusts it 
will be found that industrials generally show the 
greatest number of different issues, with railroads 
the second largest. Government and municipal 
securities, in comparison, are relatively small, in 
the matter of different issues. It would appear 
that the French trusts, as a rule, were introduced 
for the purpose of selecting investments in speci- 
fied localities or in certain industries. In 1905, 
the Societe Financiere Franco-Americaine was 
founded especially for American investments and 
the administration was little different from the 
general British trust, which will be more closely 
outlined hereafter. Although almost all of the 
Belgian trusts were created for the purpose of 
making specific types of investment—not so dif- 
ferentiated as in the case of the British—yet in 
geographical distribution they are more scien- 
tifically arranged than is the case with the French. 
For example, the Banque Liegeoise, founded in 
1835, is interested in numerous tramway com- 
panies in Italy, Spain, Greece, and Russia, and in 
electrical enterprises throughout other countries 
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and colonies. Possibly no country operating un- 
der the investment trust idea has developed so 
thorough a geographical and classification dis- 
tribution as has Switzerland. The larger invest- 
ment trusts are from 35 to 60 years old and have 
prospered on account of the care exercised in 
their management. 

In Germany the foreign investments made were 
for the principal account of the large banking in- 
stitutions and not for general distribution to the 
public at large. In case the Germans found it 
necessary. to establish industrial or transportation 
companies in other sections of the world it seemed 
to be customary for them to build, own and op- 
erate the companies from their home offices. 
Rather than buy into the existing foreign concerns 
they started competitive companies. In the case 
of holdings of American railway securities or in- 
dustrials, the control or purchase was made by 
the banking companies or by the government di- 
rect and not peddled out to private investors. 
Therefore, there can be little analogy drawn be- 
tween the German method and the principle of 
distribution of investment to the individual. Ger- 
man control was almost always official rather than 
individually distributive. 

For the purpose of ultimate application upon 
the part “of American concerns, the principles of 
the British investment trust are the most likely 
for establishing a beginning. 





Mr. Smitley’s final article will outline 
the British type of Investment Trust, and 
discuss its application to American insti- 
tutions. 


“Clean House’”’ 


By C. Mitchell Taliaferro 


shed their dead leaves? That is why they 
are evergreen. 

Putting on new leaves and discarding old ones 
is like putting new ideas into your business after 
the old ideas have done their work and are no 
longer needed. 

Some people never seem to understand that a 
new idea is growth—evolution, if you will—and 
not a change of principle. It was an excellent 
thing to carry the mail by post chaise, but it is bet- 
ter now to carry it by aeroplane. The main idea 
is to carry the mail by the quickest means possi- 
ble. 

Nothing retarded the development of the South 
so much as that one phrase, “before the war,” 
which kept one constantly reminded of the old 
conditions and regretting their passing; and hop- 
ing in vain for a return to them. 

This habit of looking at yesterday, of clinging 
to “dead leaves,” keeps offices, files, desk draw- 
ers, and human minds cluttered up with trash 
that could well be shed to the advantage of the 
whole organization. 

How many times has a fire utterly destroyed 
papers that were considered valuable and neces- 
sary to the carrying on of a business and yet that 
very business has continued without interruption 
on account of the loss? Often an entire building 
and all contents have been destroyed; and within 
twenty-four hours a desk or table in some room 
started the operation over again. And a year 
later, perhaps, the old building, with its contents, 
was entirely forgotten. 

It might be a good plan to have a spring office- 
cleaning such as the women folk celebrate in 
the houses. At such times all “dead letters” and 
“dead records” should be destroyed and dusty, 
musty pigeon-holes ventilated. 

In many offices it takes a storm, a fire, a leak, or 
the installing of electric wires to cause enough 
moving around to inspire a real cleaning up. But 
after it is done everybody feels better for at least 
a week. Hundreds of business buildings that are 


D ID you ever realize that evergreen trees 


allowed to get old and ratty would remain de- 
sirable if offices had a spring and fall cleaning. 
And with the discarding of old papers one 
often discards old thoughts. Thoughts that are 
suggested by some transaction that was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, to be reminded of which keeps 
us constantly feeling that we are going to do it 
over in the right way. Just another phase of 
fooling ourselves into thinking “when we get back 
to pre-war conditions.” A little quiet meditation 
will show us just how many by-gones we are ex- 
pecting to return. Never mind the “if-I-hadn’ts.” 
You did. What value is the lesson it taught? 
Every morning, when business is resumed, it 
has to be operated under the conditions that pre- 
vail that day, and if matters so transpire that 


’ what one had every reason to deduce would take 


place, does, then the carrying out of pre-arranged 
plans can be.automatic. But if any new order 
prevails, then the ever present now with its in- 
sistence on attention to the new, green leaves of 
to-day must be listened to. 

Housecleaning is in order. The war left no 
material destruction in our midst, but the changed 
conditions make it incumbent on all of us to de- 
story or give up the use of obsolete ideas that 
were good before the war and try to adjust our- 
selves in order to prove that what has happened 
has not set civilization back one second; but 
the jolt, the jar, the shaking up has given us all a 
clearer vision of how dreadful many conditions 
were; and now, as the dust of battle is settling 
and the interests of the whole world are more 
closely related than ever before, we can see that 
after all it was the shaking off of the dead leaves 
to make room for the new ones to keep the tree 
ever green. 

If there are any “dead leaves” in your mind, 
your office or your business, shake them off, make 
a fire to consume them, put forth new leaves, and 
join with the thousands who are trying to bring 
order out of chaos. 

If you really want business conducted on better 
lines, conduct it along better lines. 
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I Build 
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Have prices of building materials 
reached bottom? 


Will wages go much lower? 
Shall I build now or wait? 


Babson's Report’ 


Recent Barometer Letter outlines 
coming conditions for you. With 
this information every person con- 
templating industrial, residential or 
investment building can see what’s 
ahead in the building industry and 
govern himself accordingly. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Letter and Booklet —“‘Increasing Net 
Profits,’ will be sent to interested executives 
=e charge. Clip out the Memo—now— 
and hand it to your — when you 
dictate the morning’s mail. 


Merely ask for Bulletin Q-35 
Roger W. Babson’s 


Statistical Organization 
Weliesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
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EMO Secretary 

Write Roger W. Babson, founder of The Babson 
Statistical eemntonsion. Wellesley Hills, 82; 
Mass,, as follows: 7 S 
Please send me a copy of 
Special Bulletin Q-3 
and Booklet, “Increasing 
Net Profits,’’— gratis. 














New Ideas for the 
Investor and Trader 


Your investment operations, to be successful, 
must be backed up by a KNOWLEDGE of mar- 
ket conditions—a knowledge based on facts, not 
mere opinions. 


“The Stock Market Laboratory’ is the out- 
growth of 26 years of scientific study, observa- 
tion and practical test by G. C. Selden, now 
internationally known as a leading and successful 
market analyst and authority on finance. 


The purpose of this Laboratory is to apply gen- 
uinely scientific methods to the study of invest- 
ment values and stock market fluctuations. With 

. Selden in charge, we et paged out the 
problem in new ways as well old, re thor- 
oughly, practically and definitely “helpful. to the 
investor than ever before. 


Many investors who have learned what we are 
doing have asked for more information, and to 
meet this demand we have published a 24-page 
booklet describing the ‘‘Stock Market Laboratory’’ 
and illustrating the methods used by Mr. Selden. 


This booklet is packed full of vital and profit- 
able information, much of which sheds direct 
Ught on present market conditions. 
itative, penetrating and stimulating. 


Only a limited number of these booklets is 
now available. Should you desire a copy kindly 
fill out and mail the coupon promptly. 


It is author- 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


i -4.-30 
Graphic Record Corporation, 


29 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Please send me without charge or obligation 
your new booklet, ‘‘The Stock Market Laboratory.” 
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Views of Leaders 


(Continued from page 42) 


Robert Dollar, the veteran shipping 
owner of the Pacific Coast, on the eve 
of his departure on a business trip to 
the Orient, writes “Forbes”: “I feel 
quite positive that 1921 and 1922 will see 
practically no improvement of any kind, 
so it is up to us who are in the shipping 
business to take off our coats and go 
to work in dead earnest to try to make 
the two ends meet.” 

Business in the entire West is at a 
standstill, but after July 1 will im- 
prove and be good throughout the re- 
mainder of the year, says Judge Rob- 
ert S. Lovett, Chairman of the Board 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, return- 
ing from an inspection trip over the 
system. Judge Lovett based this pre- 
diction on the outcome of the crop sit- 
uation, conditions in the territory he 
covered being better this season than 
at the same season in former years. 

Comments on the Steel Corporation’s 
price reductions were generally favor- 
able. Railroad men, although disap- 
pointed because there would be no 
change in the prices charged for rails, 
expressed satisfaction over the reduc- 
tion in other products. Steel men spe- 
cializing in export expressed the opin- 
ion that the reductions would stimulate 
business. The trade is now awaiting 
the announcement of a wage reduc- 
tion. In some quarters, it is believed 
that this announcement when made will 
not be a statement of a flat reduction, 
but will come in conjunction with the 
establishment of an eight-hour day. 


Railroad Outlook Good 


Pierpont V. Davis, vice president of 
the National City Company, is hopeful 
regarding the railroad situation. He 
says: “I am distinctly an optimist as 
regards the future of railroads and their 
securities. Underneath I see promise 
buried. Their credit is not being en- 
tirely shattered, and they are not going 
into wholesale bankruptcy. It is a 
large responsibility of the country to 
see they are upheld. They are operat- 
ing with more efficiency than ever 
before. Three things necessary to re- 
habilitate them will be brought about 
—readjustment of wages, abolition of 
national agreements and a moderate 
increase of traffic. There will not be 
any tremendous volume moving this 
year, but enough to make the roads 
solvent again.” 

“Very few Americans realize,” de- 
clares George E. Roberts, vice president 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
“the economic significance of the 
changes that have taken place in the 
position held by the United States in 
its relations with other nations since 
1914. Many minds are still functioning 
on a pre-war plane. Having in mind the 
seeming concurrence of prosperity and 
of the imposition of a high protective 
tariff in the past, the unthinking are apt 
to jump to the conclusion that the same 
remedy will bring back prosperity to 
the present era. 

“The members of Congress before 
whom will come for consideration a 
new tariff bill ought to bear in mind 
that the best interests of the United 
States can only be served by measures 


that must also benefit the best inter- 
ests of the world at large. 

“Tt is a manifest absurdity to expect 
payment in gold of the ten billions 
owed to this country by foreign Gov- 
ernments and the five billions (prob- 
ably) owed on floating trade balances. 
This debt must be paid, if at all, in 
goods, and how are the goods to be got 
in if a high prohibitive tariff law is 
enacted? It is not true that we are 
in danger of a flood of fcreign goods.” 

“T do not think we should get hys- 
terical about conditions in Europe,” 
says Irving T. Bush, president of the 
Bush Terminal Corporation. “I have 
been abroad four times since the sign- 
ing of the armistice, and as I look back 
at my experiences it seems to me that 
definite progress is being made. Each 
time I have been over the various coun- 
tries have been passing through a differ- 
ent phase of the reorganization period 
following the war.:A year ago extrava- 
gance was prevalent on every side and 
money was being wasted in many coun- 
tries both by the individual citizens and 
by the governments. Today most of the 
people of Europe are struggling to pro- 
duce and endeavoring not to spend un- 
wisely. This condition is, of course, not 
uniform everywhere, but, generally 
speaking, economy is the order of the 
day and both individual and govern- 
ment expenditures are more closely 
watched.” 


1921 a Lean Year 


The Bethlehem Steel Company is not 
engaging in any aggressive price cam- 
paign, according to a statement of Eu- 
gene G. Grace, president. While he 
predicted that 1921 would probably be 
a lean year in the steel industry, he 
added that there were signs recently of 
moderate improvement. Operations at 
the company’s plants in March averaged 
30 to 35 per cent. of capacity. At the 
present time there are about 60,000 
workers employed, but not all of them 
on full time. 

Arthur E. Allen, manager of the New 
York office of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, in a 
report to the company’s headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, forecasts a bright future 
for the electrical industry. Mr. Allen 
says that increased building will be an 
important factor in creating a greate1 
demand for electric lighting and fix- 
tures. 

“Despite the low tide of business 
which appears prevalent at present, Iam 
optimistic that we will soon be flour- 
ishing again.” This statement was 
made by Andrew Fletcher, president of 
the American Locomotive Company, as 
he sailed for Europe. He added: “We 
are starting out in the upbuilding of 
our business conditions with a Presi- 
dent who understands the nation and 
the people’s policies. He is backed by 
a splendid Cabinet. As to the railroad 
situation, I know that there can be no 
adverse happenings to them without 
affecting every other business in the 
country. Not only are there vast 
amounts of securities outstanding, but 
railroads buy more than any other in- 
dustry in the country.” 





A Choice of 
118 
Bonds and Notes 


Our new circular of investment 
suggestions gives the rate, ma- 
turity and yield of 22 munic- 
ipal, 20 railroad, 15 public 
utility and 12 industrial bonds; 
also 22 short-time notes, 12 for- 
eign bonds, external issue, and 
15 foreign bonds, internal issue. 





Many of the securities listed 
are legal investments for say- 
ings banks in various states. 


Yields vary from 5% to over 
814%. 


Complimentary copy sent on request 
or Circular XK-29. 


A.B. Leach &Co., Inc 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St. Chicago 


Cleveland Hartford 


Boston 
Philadelphia Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
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Harvard 
University 


Committee on Economic Research 
OFFERS 
TO BUSINESS MEN 


its Statistical Service, including an 


forecasted all the major movements ef 
industry since the Armistice several 
months in advance of their occurrence. 
This Service is based on methods which 
are new and scientific and also includes 
special studies of present day economic 
problems of importance to business men 
concerned with the future trend ef busi- 
ness. Price $100 a year. 


Write for circular and sample 
public x 
Committee on Economic Research 
105 Wadsworth House Cambridge, Mass. 




















The Favored Men 


Tomorrow 


are those who know how to handle 
money—how to put it to work and make 
it earn for them. 


Men work hard and long to make money 
only to throw it away over night through 
poor investments. 


HOW TO MAKE AND INVEST MONEY 
WHEN TO BUY AND SELL 


HOW TO HANDLE YOUR SURPLUS 
FUNDS 


with less than the usual risk and without 
worry is explained in our FREE 20-page 
booklet. This booklet contains facts and 
information, which may prove to be the 
turning point of your whole life. 


Simply ask for F-A-380 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
FINANCE 


15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

















A STOCK SERVICE 


SHOWING MINOR MARKET 
MOVEMENTS 


This is concise, and guarantees 
satisfaction by accepting only 
month-to-month payments. Three 
months’ trial subscription at $15.00 





is offered. Publications issued 
daily, weekly and monthly. ~- 
N. Y. BUREAU OF BUSINESS 


RESEARCH, Inc. 
1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


On Current Events and Trends 








Activity Increasing 


ERCHANTS are at least a little 
M better off than they were. Old 
stocks bought at war-time prices have 
been largely disposed of, and the mark- 
ing down of prices is having a moder- 
ately stimulating effect upon buying. 
Many lines of cotton goods are doing 
unexpectedly well. Certain silks are 
actually scarce. Hosiery suitable for 
short skirts, yet not costly, is in keen 
demand. The whole garment indus- 
try, after its long deadlock, has been 
enjoying a burst of activity. The sea- 
sonal improvement in the automobile 
industry, the rubber trade, building 
and other open-air activities, is re- 
ported as quite encouraging. Railroad 
executives likewise are talking more 
optimistically. Of course, agriculture 
is depressed by the drop in grain prices 
to the lowest in five or six years and 
the continued weakness in cotton. On 
the whole, however, May opens a lit- 
tle less pessimistically than March or 
April opened. The summer months 
may prove less inactive than generally 
feared, and there is every reason for 
looking forward to and preparing for 
distinctly better business with the ap- 
proach of the fall. 


EPORTS are current in inside cir- 

cles that arrangements are under 
way to do quite a little business with 
Russia. Russian gold is now finding 
its way into England and the United 
States via Scandinavia, Poland and 
other countries. 


High Rates Unfair ° 


Pps borrowers, if they are 
insistent enough in their demands, 
should be able to bring about lower 
discount rates. It is not fair for bank- 
ers to impose an 8 per cent. rate on 
thoroughly safe concerns. One con- 
stantly hears of usurious terms being 
exacted from borrowers by certain 
types of lenders; but in such cases the 
credit of the borrower usually is not 
such that he can put through a 
straightforward transaction with his 
own bank. Where borrowers are not 
entitled to good rating, it is natural that 
they should find themselves compelled 
to pay through the nose for accommo- 
dation at this time. But high-grade 
borowers are entitled to very different 
treatment. There is no longer urgent 
necessity for accumulating larger bank 
surpluses. Bankers solemnly explain 
that we are in danger of running into 
what they call “secondary inflation,” 
and they proclaim that they are doing 
their best to guard against this—by 
charging very high rates for use of 
their funds. No one would advocate 


the indiscriminate lending of low-rate. 


funds to all sorts of irresponsible in- 
dividuals or concerns. But far more 
good than harm would flow from the 
easing of rates charged legitimate busi- 
ness borrowers who would employ the 
money in a way calculated to do some- 
thing to alleviate the stagnation which 
is now too-widely prevalent. 


Readjustment Progressing 


\ E’RE steadily movihg towards 

normal. Industries that long re- 
fused to fall into line have lately been 
brought to their senses. Judge Gary 
finally had to lower steel prices. The 
dominating carpet company in America 


= 


found itself loaded with millions and 
millions of dollars’ worth of unsold 
product, and was obliged to let the 
goods go, at auction, at prices dras- 
tically below those formerly demanded. 
Certain building materials, persistently 
held at fancy prices, have been low- 
ered. In other lines readjustment also 
has been proceeding. This tends to 
hasten revival of activity. Had the in- 
evitable reductions in prices been faced 
and effected long ago, we would all 
have been better off by now. 


No Time for Revenge 


ho responsible financial and industrial 
circles deep gratification is felt over 
the Railway Labor Board’s abrogation 
of the national agreements wrung from 
the roads while they were in the hands 
of Mr. McAdoo, whose chief aim pal- 
pably was to get the 2,000,000 railroad 
workers—and voters—behind him. The 
first of May is faced with courage by 
employers this year, notwithstanding 
that a great many wage reductions are 
scheduled to take effect about this time. 
The U. S. Steel Corporation is not 
likely to change its wage scales until 
the first of May, but that it will reduce 
both wages and working hours appears 
to be certain. The whole trend through- 
out the world today is towards read- 
justment of the somewhat one-sided re- 
lations established between employers 
and employees during the war emer- 
gency. Public sentiment clearly has 
turned against arbitrary demands of 
labor. Professional labor leaders are 
more full of fight than are their fol- 
lowers. This was demonstrated afresh 
in Britain, when at the eleventh hour 
the great majority of workers whose 


leaders had proclaimed that a strike | 


would be called, refused to throw down 
their tools. The whole movement is 
entirely logical. Perhaps, however, 
one word of warning should be added 
for the benefit of those employers who 
are itching to “get square with labor.” 
This is no time for anything savoring 
of revenge, but for broad-gauge, con- 
siderate action. Remember, conditions 
will again arise when there will be more 
jobs than workers. 


A PRIVATE letter from a worker in 
England contains these sentences: 
“The blooming miners are striking 
again. They do little else.” This re- 
flects a sentiment very widespread in 
Britain today. Unemployment there is 
causing widespread hardship. 


Public Wide Awake 


TS dry goods editor of the New 
York Journal of Commerce prints 
this timely comment: “The handlers of 
ready-to-wear lines in retail channels 
are constantly learning that the public 
is critical to the point of abstention 
from buying when prices for made-up 
lines are out of range with the lowered 
prices of piece goods. A woman who 
finds cotton sheets reduced to $1 from 


. $3 is not to be inveigled into buying 


suits for $59 that were offered a year 
ago at $75. The makers and distribu- 
ters of the more staple garments such 
as night gowns, underwear, children’s 
wear of all kinds, etc., have found that 
they can only do business when they 
get prices right down where they be- 
long.” 
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Is any one-man manaége- 


ment efficient? 


HERE have been outstanding examples 
of success in businesses, where an outstand- 
ing leader ran the enterprise on plans hatched 
beneath one hat. But these men had for rivals 
other one-man managements—the ablest strat- 


egist won. Do you know of a present-day . 


example, where one-man leadership is held 
against the competitive organizations of mod- 
ern executives who surround themselves with 
virile.assistants? Organization always wins. 


Organization management is carried to the 
peak of efficiency in enterprises managed by 
M.H. Avram & Company, Inc. This man- 
agement is undertaken on behalf of receivers, 
trustees, or owners interested in more profit- 
able operation. 


The greatest care is taken to select as our 
resident manager a man capable of inspiring 
the staff of the business with loyalty founded 
on confidence in his ability, integrity and fair- 
ness—a leader and a co-operator. 


Back of this manager is the entire Avram 
staff in an advisory capacity—scientists, engi- 
neers, economists, management experts, finan- 
ciers—in fact, one of the most complete and 
well balanced organizations of industrial 
specialists in the world. 


The monthly fee for our management 1s 
moderate because the cost of these advisors is 
distributed over many businesses. Practically 
speaking—there is no expense: simply an in- 
vestment to insure that the business will ‘oper- 
ate ona more profitable basis. 


Properties managed by this organization 
have proven highly successful in widely varied 
industrial fields. Are you interested in an 
enterprise you would like to consult us about? 
An interview can be arranged at your con- 
venience. 


COMPANY 


¢ 
INCORPORAT 
360 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Industrial Engineers and Managers of Industry 
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Bonds 
Cotton 


Bought and sold 
on commission 


Stocks - 
Grain - 


Extensive priwate wire system reaching 
the principal Grain and Cotten 
Market centres. 


A. A. Housman & Co. 


New York Stock Exchange 
New Yerk Cotton Exchange 
N. ¥. Ceffee & Sugar Exchange 
‘New York Preduce Exchange 
Chicage Board of Trade 


Members: 


Associate Members of 
Liverpoel Cotten Association 


20 Broad Street, New York 


Branch Offices: 

25 W. 38rd Street, New York City 
Liberty Building, Philadelphia 
Woodward Bldg., Washington 

Amsterdam, Holland 








Our List of 


Seasoned 
Readily Marketable 
Long Term Bonds 


Contains 
20 Railroad Issues 
Yield: 6.00% to 8.25% 
Maturity: 15 to 82 Years 


17 Public Utility and 
_ Industrial Bonds 

Yield: 6.05% to 7.25% 
Maturity: 18 to 30 Years 


All of these bonds are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


Ask for Circular F.-1 


Investment Department 


LyMAN D SMITH SCaQ 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
34 Pine St. Tel. John 4100 
Branch Office 


527 Fifth Ave. 
Tel. Murray Hill 3700 

















Natural Resources 


in the current issue 
comments on the following: 


Atlantic Gulf 
American Woolen 
Automobile Stocks 

Corn Products 

Houston Oil 


Railroad Earnings 
West End Chemical 


Mailed to investors 
free upon request 


DAVID MALTMAN 
20 Broad St, New York 
Telephone: Rector 4778-4779-3297 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Profit-Taking in Motors, Rubbers and Oils 
Advisable on Any Further Upturn 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 
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Wes “~~ stays in the dol- 
drums so long that its gets to 
be a habit, the one thing that awakens 
the old desire to embark upon new 
ventures is cheap money. What seems 
impossible with 7 and 8 per cent. money, 
becomes a very attractive proposition 
with rates down to 4 or 5 per cent. 
Therefore, although the action of the 
Boston Federal Reserve Bank in reduc- 
ing its discount rate from 7 to 6 per 
cent. may have been looked upon as 
of no great importance from the of- 
ficial Washington point of view, it 
will be accepted by business men all 
over the country as an unmistakable 
arrow pointing in the direction of low- 
er money rates and helping to restore 
the old courage to do things. The 
Boston bank, of course, has been in 
an exceptionally strong position, with 
a reserve ratio of nearly 70 per cent., 
as against New York’s 53 per cent.; 
but it is the significance of the reduc- 
tion in relation to the credit conditions 
of the nation that counts heavily on 
the side of optimism. One has only to 
look back to the time when rates were 
being raised here and there to ap- 
preciate tidings of a counter-movement. 

Other favorable developments have 
been the reduction in sveel prices by 
the Steel Corporation, the remarkably 
good Government crop report, the ab- 
rogation of war-time working agree- 
ments by the Railroad Labor Board, 
threatened 
strike of the British Triple Alliance. 
The clipping off of from $1.50 to $15 a 
ton from the old Industrial Board level 
of steel quotations should do much to 
end apprehension as to further price 
cuts in other lines; for steel prices, the 
experience of the past has shown, are 
usually the last to come down. That 
the final readjustment in steel prices 
has likely been seen is indicated by 
the recent advances made by indepen- 
dents to a level approximating the re- 
duced quotations of the big corpora- 
tion. Once it is definitely established 
that steel has “hit bottom,” there 
should be increased stability in all 
other commodities which will form the 
basis for all around business improve- 
ment. The brilliant showing of the 
rapidly growing winter wheat crop is 
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one of the soundest props of optimism. 
The condition of the crop actually im- 
proved during the winter fully 3.1 per 
cent., whereas in the last ten years 
there has been an average decline of 
48 per cent. Further encouragement is 
being given as to the agricultural out- 
look by reports of an increasing labor 
supply on the farms. Now that the 
silly working agreements foisted upon 
the railroads during Government oper- 
ation—often requiring four men of 
different “crafts” to perform a simple 
operation that could just as well be 
done by a common laborer—the read- 
justment of wages, and, if necessary, 
of rates, may be expected to proceed 
rapidly. 

In general, it is still true that all un- 
favorable developments are mainly in 
the nature of sequels to past occur- 
rences that have been fully discounted. 
That explains the stolid indifference 
or only slight susceptibility of the 
stock market to the final effects of last 
year’s business and price collapse. The 
things of importance are those which 
have been pointed out as indicating 
that the groundwork is being laid for 
a return to normally prosperous busi- 
ness conditions. Allowing for all due 
optimism, it must be admitted, of 
course, that the position of many cor- 
porations, as revealed by their balance 
sheets, is such as to negative any ideas 
of really satisfactory profits from this 
year’s operations, let the business re- 
covery proceed as fully as it may. But 
the facts must not be lost sight of that 
the worst has been seen, that all ten- 
dencies are toward improvement, and 
that the stock market, working in ad- 
vance on long-range indications of re- 
covery, will find its line of least re- 
sistance one of advancing prices. 

Up to this writing the “secondary 
advance” that would naturally be ex- 
pected to follow the open accumula- 
tion of stocks which was accomplished 
in the closing weeks of March, has 
not yet materialized. On such a move- 
ment, running into sessions of heavy 
trading, it would seem advisable to 
take profits in such stocks as the mo- 
tors, rubbers, low-priced oils of recent 
popularity, and in general the major- 
(Continued on page 66) 








Cities Service 
Company 


6% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


1. Dividends Payable Monthly. 
2. Backed by large and growing 
equities. 


3. Earnings after taxes and all 
prior charges 5 times pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. 


4. Followed by $44,626,878 
Common stock with market 
value exceeding $107,104,- 
508. 


Price to return over 8%% 


Send for circular P-16 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street New York 

















An Investment of 


$380 returns $1,160 
760 returns 2,320 
1,140 returns 4,480 


in 14 years if Invested in the 
Gold Notes of the 


Standard Gas 
& Electric Co. 


Interest paid semi-annually 


There is no class of bond to- 
day which offers the same degree 
of security combined with high 
yield and opportunity for further 
profit as sound, stable Public 
Utility issues. 

We have prepared an interesting 
circular on this Company and 


will be pleased to mail a copy 
upon request for B-1. 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 
INVESTMENTS 
100 Broadway Tel. Rector 2853 


























Correspondence 
Invited 


We invite correspondence en 
Stock Market commitments 
and all investment subjects. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Established 1887, Chicago 


{x Y, Stock Exchange 
Members {N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
\Chicage Board ef Trade 


33 New Street 57%"? New York 
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Speculation A Profitable Profession 
This book is of great value to every investor 
and trader in stocks, cotton and grain. It 
will protect you against losses and help you 
make profits. Price reduced to $2. Mailed 
prepaid. Write Department F for FREE ex- 
planatory literature. 


W. D. GANN 
49 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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You Can Insure 


your trades in the stock 
market by the proper use 
of options, 


They possess other im- 
portant features and 
offer great money mak- 
ing possibilities when 
used for trading pur- 
poses. 


Send for Descriptiv- 
Circular F.M. © 


S.H. WILCOX GO, 
PUTS and. CALLS 


GUARANTEED BY MEMBERS 

OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

233 Broadway New York. 
Phone Barclay 5216 


Thrift 
Savings 
Investment 


TREATISE on the 
consistent application 


of Monthly Savings to 
the purchase of Standard 
Securities. 


Copy FM-1 sent free on 
request 
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Switching Losses 
Into Profits 


Some stocks are in deep depression, selling 
lower than for years, with few prospects of 
early recovery. Other stocks, fhoroughly 
liquidated by post-war readjustment, are in 
a healthy position—their. prospects point to 
speedy price recovery. 


Which Do You Hold? 


During the past six months we have turnea 
many losses into profits by the Switching Sugges- 
tions given in our Daily Market Review and 
3 P. M. Traders Bulletin or personally if 
required. 


Send for FREE sample F. Better 
still, send $10 for month’s 
trial subscription as market is 
in most important position 
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Foreign Exchange 
xplained 


Our latest booklet (fourth edition), 
“Foreign Exchange Explained,” 
—_ —_ . to be a - 
cult problem to prospeetive pur- 
chasers of Foreign Securities. 


‘oreign Securities will 
of 


Owners of 
inestimable 


find this booklet 
value. 


Sent free upon request for KX-30. 


W7HLM°Ke enna &Co 


25 W.437ST. NEW 
Phone: Vanderbilt 7600 
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Preferred Public Utilities 


With money rates, over the longer 
outlook, headed downward, there can 
be little doubt that future public utili- 
ty bond issues will be arranged on 
more favorable terms, and consequent- 
ly their outstanding investment securi- 
ties—including preferred stocks no less 
than bonds—will become increasingly 
attractive. Such reasoning is leading 
far-sighted investors to pick up good 
public -utility preferred stocks, which 
may now be obtained to yield from 7 to 
nearly 10 per cent; and there are some 
issues yielding 10 per cent. and above. 
Here is a group of eight of the better 
grade stocks, not listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, with their 
yields (all are cumulative): 

American Gas & Electric pfd..... 7.9% 
American Light & Traction pfd.. 7.1% 


ities SERVICe. BEM va<.<acccceecccese 8.8% 
Electric Bond & Share pfd....... 7.3% 
Galveston-Houston Elec. pfd. .... 9.1% 
Northern States Power pfd....... 8.4% 


_ Pacific Gas & Electric (Cal.) pfd.. 7.5% 


United Light & Railways pfd..... 9.7% 
Motor Boom Short-Lived? 


With the Ford plants turning out 
cars at the rate of 1,000,000 a year, 
while unfilled orders total only 102,009, 
those who look ahead with the thought 
that the motor industry should not 
logically set the pace for the nation’s 
business are questioning whether the 
reported recovery is anything more 
than the usual spring revival. Ford’s 
domestic: sales have been reported as 
57,208 in January, 63,603 in February 
and 87,221 in March. Tractor sales 
jumped from 1,138 in January to 4,708 
in March. The recovery has been as- 
tonishingly rapid—but will it last, un- 
less general business gets into step 
with it? When it is considered that 
Studebaker has risen to 80 this year 
from a low of 3734 last year, while 
Chandler has advanced to 833% from 
last year’s low of 5934, it would seem 
that the motor stocks have pretty well 
discounted the recovery—as far as it 
has gone. 


More Building Will Help 


If lower wages and reduced prices of 
building materials help to initiate a real 
building boom there will be started a 
cycle of improvement that may spread 
a feeling of optimism throughout in- 
dustry. More building will provide 
more freight in the way of lumber, 
stone, sand, gravel, bricks, cement, steel 
and various semi-finished products for 
the railroads to haul, and it will give 
healthful stimulation to the industries 
represented by all these products, fur- 
nishing in the meantime a greater de- 
gree of employment in the building 
trades and the productive industries, 
with the increased purchasing power 
that will entail. Watch the building 
figures. 


Illinois Central 


Illinois Central, which was pretty 
well down the line of standard rails in 
the matter of earnings results a year 
or so ago, has been reporting notable 
improvement in the past few months; 
so that now this road stands up close 
to Chesapeake & Ohio as one of the 
good earners, reporting consistently 
good revenues. For the four months 
to Dec. 31, 1920, Illinois Central re- 
ported net operating income of $6,314,- 
000, as against $529,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1919. 
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Realty’s Position Strong 


U. S. Realty is expected to report 
earnings of fully $15 a share for the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1921. The 
company’s affairs were never in bet- 
ter shape, and its financial position is 
approaching a point where dividends 
may be considered within a few 
months. The company has a large 
amount of new building’ contracts and 
is just beginning to reap the benefit of 
high rents from contracts recently re- 
newed at advanced rates for a term of 
years. It is not to be wondered at that 
the stock has recently been quite strong 
in periods of general market weakness 


Pacific Oil’s Prospects 


Now that new money for develop- 
ment purposes has been furnished the 
aggregation of former oil properties 
of the Southern Pacific grouped under 
the control of the new Pacific Oil 
Co., an aggressive policy of drilling and 
expansion is to be anticipated. As pre- 
viously pointed out, the company is 
operating in the section of the country 
where conditions are most auspicious 
for oil concerns. Lately it has been 
rumored that an initial dividend will 
probably be discussed and possibly de- 
clared at the first meeting of the board 
after the termination—on June 30, 
1921—of the first six months of opera- 
tion. The optimistic point out that a 
$3 annual rate might be inaugurated 
and maintained on the basis of pres- 
ent earnings. Whether or not dividends 
are so soon begun, the outlook is prom- 
ising for this stock. 


Denies “Salt Water” Peril 


President Doheny in his annual re- 
port to stockholders of Mexican Petro- 
leum and Pan American declares that 
“the much-mooted question of ‘salt 
water invasion’ is not a menace to the 
oil productive capacity of your proper- 
ties, and if the already proved but 
slightly exploited lands of the Tam- 
pico-Tuxpam oil region should yield an 
amount of oil per given area equal to 
that taken from the practically ex- 
hausted pools, there will yet be pro- 
duced from that limited ‘part of the 
great oil area of Mexico more than 
4,000,000,000 barrels of oil.” In the 
meantime, Mexican Petroleum is finan- 
cing to the extent of $10,000,000 for the 
purpose of developing new production 
to take the place of “practically ex- 
hausted pools.” 


Two Strong Companies 


As contrasted with the general run 
of balance sheets, showing large in- 
ventories, unwieldy accounts and notes 
payable, over-extended receivables. 
which may or may not be collected, and 
small cash holdings, it is refreshing to 
draw attention to two such balance 
sheets as those reported by National 
Biscuit and General Electric. National 
Biscuit had nearly a million more in 
cash than at the close of 1919, while re- 
ceivables and inventories were slightly 
lower, and accounts payable were com- 
paratively insignificant—only $591,648. 
General Electric, compelled by the na- 
ture of its business to maintain larger 
inventories, was not able to make such 


a brilliant showing, but, with the pay- > 


ing off of $42,000,000 of bank loans 
since Jan. 1 of this year, its net work- 
ing capital has been brought up close 
to $170,000,000—a high record. 
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Pierce-Arrow 


Progress being made in the motor industry 
leads to the belief that normal conditions 
should be restored if the demand for 
cars continues in its present volume. 

Automobile companies were among the 
first to feel the force of readjustment and 
as a result most of them are now in a 
better financial and physical position. The 
current issue of our Market Review con-’ 
tains an interesting analysis of the present 
situation in the industry with special 

reference to Pierce-Arrow. 
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Houston, in special article, says 
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condition. Securities that should 
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ask for our 20-PAYMENT BOOK- 
LET No. 29. 
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“From Principles 
is derived Probability, 


Bie ig but Truth or Certainty is 
Service obtained only from facts’’ 
—Old Proverb 
! New York 


140 Broadway 
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The alert and farsighted investor is picking up exceptional in- 
vestment bargains at this time. 
We have prepared a book describing many of the outstanding 
attractive issues which offer the greatest profit making possibilities. 
This book algo contains a thought which should prove extremely 
valuable to you. 

Send for Book F. A. TODAY—It Is Free 


Bruen, Roberts G Stake 


STOCKS Foreign Exchange BONDS 
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Do you know a young college Man who is looking for work this sum- 
mer to pay his expenses? 

Have him address the Circulation Manager—Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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~- Opportunities for Investors 


Liberty Bonds Should Go Higher—May Now Be 
Purchased to Yield More Than 5% 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


| Beye and Victory bonds should 
be the first securities to respond 
to and the ones most persistently af- 
fected by declining money rates. With 
the taxable, or partially taxable, issues 
now selling at prices to yield from 5.1 
to nearly 6 per cent., if held to maturi- 
ty, there is still a wonderful invest- 
ment opportunity in Government 
bonds, for the small and large in- 
vestor. These choicest of high-grade 
securities should form the groundwork 
of everyone’s investment plan, and the 
small investor, whose available funds 
have not yet reached proportions per- 
mitting of the practical application of 


ing public. There are no figures, how- 
ever, to show the thoroughness of the 
distribution, such as would be indicated 
by the number of holders, and the ay- 
erage holdings per investor. The Goy- 
ernment loan organization, in calling 
attention to the recent statistics of 
bank and public holdings, remarked: 

“Assuming that the continued pur- 
chase of Government securities for in- 
vestment purposes indicates increasing 
practice of, thrift and saving, the nation 
may well regard this movement as an 
omen of a better day for the materia] 
growth of the country.” 

The accompanying table lists seven 








Recent Prices and Yields of Liberty Bonds 


Maturity 
pnd setae ease June 15, 1947 
bamseuiewe Nov. 15, 1942 


Liberty 3%s 
Liberty 2nd 4s 


Liberty 2nd 4%4s........ Nov. 15, 1942 
Liberty 3rd 4%s ....... Sept. 15, 1928 
Liberty 4th 4%4s......... Oct. 15, 1938 
WiCIGEY SIRE 6 .oxs > sccas May 20, 1923 
ViCtOry BGG .6snsi0s0000 May 20, 1923 





*Estimated to maturity. 


1919 1920 Now Yield 
High Low High Low About *PC. 
101.00 98.20 10040 89.10 90.10 42 

95.10 91.00 92.90 81.40 87.36 5.1 
95.36 91.40 92.86 81.10 87.36 5.3 
96.60 93.36 95.00 85.60 90.70 57 
95.72 91.36 93.00 82.00 87.50 5.4 
100.08 98.82 99.40 94.70 97.60 5.9 
100.48 98.84 9940 9464 97.64 50 








principles of diversification, would do 
well to restrict his initial purchases to 
this group. ; 

Developments in process or in pros- 
pect that will aid the market for Lib- 
erty and Victory issues are: 

Lower commodity prices, resulting in 
smaller capital requirements for the 
conduct of business and a tendency 
toward lower money rates, and conse- 
quently smaller yields and higher quoted 
values for fixed-income securities. 

Relief from burdensome taxation, 
which will permit the accumulation of 
surplus and savings most needed to 
further investment absorption. 

Curtailment of Governmental, cor- 
portion and individual extravagances, 
which will bring further tax relief and 
add materially to savings for invest- 
ment. 

Then there is the specific provision 
of the sinking fund, which will retire 
about $250,000,000 of the outstanding 
war bonds this year, and 2% per cent. 
of the outstanding amount, less the 
amount of obligations of foreign gov- 
ernments held by the United States, 
each year thereafter. Sinking fund 
purchases should furnish the market 
with an important factor of stabiliza- 
tion. 

It is evident that investment absorp- 
tion of Liberty and Victory bonds is 
going on rapidly, but in the past year 
this improvement in distribution, as 
between bank and public holdings, has 
not exerted its full effect upon quoted 
values, for the reason that there has 
been considerable “distress selling,” 
from one public holder to another. It 
is interesting, however, to note that at 
the close of last year 89.4 per cent. of 
the outstanding bonds and certificates 
of indebtedness were in the hands of 
the public, while banking institutions 
carried the balance of 10.6 per cent. 
During the eighteen months from June 
30, 1919, to Dec. 29, 1920, a net amount 
of over $1,000,000,000 war securities 
passed from the banks to the invest- 


of the more important issues of Liberty 
and Victory bonds now outstanding. 
The price comparisons show that these 
bonds are selling at prices about half- 
way between the high and low records 
of 1920. But all are below the lowest 
records of 1919. 

Investors who are inclined to become 
impatient with the slow _ recovery 
should consider what happened to the 
United States 6s after the Civil War 
The U. S. 6s, issued during the first 
year of the Civil War—1861—did not 
reach their high record price until 1876, 
eleven years after the war ended and 
fifteen years after their date of is- 
suance. Sold by Jay Cook & Co., in 
co-operation with banks and agencies 
throughout the Union, they went as 
low as 83 and as high as 95 in 1861. 
But the Civil War was only a small 
affair as contrasted with the World 
War. Its cost was relatively low, and 
the credit of our Government was not 
taxed as it has been during the past 
five years. The U. S. 6s sold as high 
as 118 in 1864, before the war was over. 
Then they reached successively higher 
levels with the passing years, until 
they sold at 129, in 1876—the high rec- 
ord. There was a theoretical profit of 
forty-six points, or $460 on a thousand- 
dollar bond, for anyone who might have 
bought the U. S. 6s at 83 and sold at 
129. ; 

Attractive profit-making possibilities 
exist in the Liberty bonds to-day for 
the investor who buys wisely, no more 
than he can hold, and holds patiently 
for the inevitable rise. And while 
waiting for appreciation in market 
prices, the investor in Government 
bonds will be able to sleep soundly, 
with undisturbed confidence. 

The credit of the United States was 
lowered by World War financing. Be- 
fore the war our Government could 
borrow on about a 3 per cent. basis. 
A return to even a 4 per cent. basis 
would result in a premium on most of 
the outstanding Liberty issues, 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 





| Indications of Returning 
Prosperity 





Labor and Wages 








The Detroit Employers’ Association 
reports that there are now 132,858 men 
working in manufacturing plants on 
full or part time, compared with 38,000 
last December. Eighty per cent. of the 
city’s factories have resumed opera- 
tion on 50 to 100 per cent. schedules 
since beginning of year. 

* * * 

Jones and Laughlin Steel Co. has re- 
opened fifteen tin mills at Woodlawn, 
Pa. 

* * * . 

Kansas City Power & Light Company 
is completing plans for an immediate 
enlargement of new power house at 
a cost of $3,000,000. 

* * * 

More than $1,000,000 has been award- 
ed in contracts for highway construc- 
tion in various Texas districts. 

* * & 


New Orleans and Bluefields Fruit 
and Transportation Co. has been char- 
tered at New Orleans, La., with $2,000,- 
000 capital to specialize in fruit carry- 
ing to and from the tropics. 

* £ 

The Willys-Overland plant at For- 
toria, Ohio, has been re-opened with 
full operating force after six months’ 
idleness. 

* * * 

Maryland Car Wheel Co. will aug- 
ment manufacturing enterprises in the 
Curtis Bay district of Baltimore, Md., 
by erecting a $1,000,000 plant. 

* * * 

The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce reports that during March 
16,500 carloads of automobiles were 
shipped by factories producing two- 
thirds of the total volume, an increase 
of 63 per cent. over February ship- 
ments. 

* * * 

The St. Louis Employers’ Association 
reports less unemployment, not more 
than 80,000 now being idle there. 

* * * 

American Locomotive Co. will soon 
begin construction of a new plant at 
Madison, IIl., to cost $25,000,000. 

* * * 

“The worst is behind us and the 
future is bright,” states an official of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. He estimates 
this year’s sales should approximate 
$200,000,000, which would compare fa- 
vorably with any year except 1920 and 
1919, i 

* * * 

European countries, taking advan- 
tage of present low price of copper, are 
buying large quantities. Calumet & 
Hecla Company is forwarding 1,000,000 
tons to Germany. 

* * * 

A shipment of 1,450,000 pounds of 
Italian prunes grown in Oregon and 
Washington, has left Portland for Ger- 
many—probably the largest consign- 
ment of fruit ever shipped from the 
Northwest. 

* * * 

American Car & Foundry Co. has 
completed a large addition to its plant 
at Berwick, Pa., for the manufacture 
of axles for car springs. 

* * * 

The Studebaker Corp., Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Co., Hupp Motor Car Co., 
and Federal Motor Truck Co. will put 
100 per cent. production schedules into 
effect shortly. 


Labor unions of the country, it is 
said, are planning to form a gigantic 
private banking institution with a capi- 
tal of $100,000,000, made up of 5,000,000 
shares of $20 par value, to be sold to 
union men only. Organizers say that 
wage-earners of the country have on 
deposit throughout the country some- 
thing like $4,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000, 
and this money is destined to be placed 
with fifty or more branches of the 
“union” bank to be established, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. Direct- 
ors of the bank, to be known as the 
Producers’ and Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tive Bank of America, have already 
been elected, it is understood, and in- 
clude many labor officials. 

> 

American Smelting & Refining Co. 
announces that all salaried employees, 
including executives, will suffer a 20 per 
cent. cut in pay, and wages of labor- 
ing classes between 30 and 40 per cent., 
effective June 1. 

* * * 

Employees of Weirton Steel Co., 
Steubenville, Pa., have voted to return 
to work under open shop. 

* * * 

The establishment of a railroad em- 
ployees’ labor council in New York, 
similar to that of the Building Trades’ 
Council, is being considered by repre- 
sentatives of about 175,000 railroad men. 

* * * 


Members of Boston Typographical 
Union have refused a wage reduction 
of $4 a week and have gone on strike. 

* * * 

The International Harvester Co. has 
notified employees of its tractor works 
that by May 1 the plant will have made 
all the products for the season’s de- 
livery and that there will be practically 
a shutdown. 

x * * * 

American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Sharon, Pa., has closed its en- 


tire plant. About 2,500 men are af- 
fected. 
* * * 
Seagoing tugboat workers have 


agreed to accept whatever wage re- 
ductions are arrived at by employees of 
trans-Atlantic ships, upon the expira- 
tion of the agreement between seamen 
and shipowners on May 1. 
* * * 

Unemployment increased during 
March, according to Labor Depart- 
ment. It found that 1,424 industrial 
establishments in the United States 
ori March 31 had 1,587,786 workers on 
payrolls, against 1,612,611 employed on 


February 28, a net decrease of 24,825, — 


or 1.5 per cent. 
* * * 

Machinery, Safe Movers and Riggers’ 
Union of Chicago voted unanimously 
to accept a 12% per cent. wage cut. 
This is the first Chicago labor union 
to accept a reduction. 

* * * 

Central Trades and Labor Council of 
New York announces it has been de- 
cided to creat a large fund, “unlimited 
in amount,” for the purpose of fighting 
the “open shop” movement. 

* * * 

More than 150,000 workers are idle 
in Philadelphia, “but the peak of un- 
employment has not yet been reached,” 
according to the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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in a hundred papers throughout this country, 
the very latest investment opportunities are 


called to your attention. 


The attractiveness of the issues offered—the 
liberal yield—the strength behind the bonds— 
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Look for these offerings 
from day to day 
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ISLAND OIL 


Send for our special analysis of 
this promising, producing company. 


Sent Free on request for Letter F.M. 


POWERS, KOHN & C9 


Investment Service 
45 Beaver St. New York 
Phone Broad 720 
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Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
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STOCK MARKET” 


Write for Free Booklet 
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Valuable literature on securities—the 
financial and industrial situation, for- 
eign trade, etc.—is being constantly is- 
sued by leading investment houses. 
They are FREE. Money cannot buy 
financial writings equal to them. In 
only one place is such current 4inan- 
cial literature assembled. This is ia 
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The New York Trust Company 


with which is consolidated 


The Liberty National Bank 
of New York 

Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,000,000 
HIS Company offers to corporations, 
firms and individuals, a thoroughly mod- 
ern and complete commercial banking service, 
including a highly developed credit informa- 
tion service which is available to customers. 


We are particularly well equipped to render 
every banking facility to those engaged in 
foreign trade, including foreign credit informa- 
tion and information concerning foreign mar- 
kets and trade opportunities. 


A long experience in trust matters enables us 
to offer unsurpassed facilities for the admin- 
istration of all personal and corporate trusts. 


Orro T. BANNARD 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
Mor TIMER N. BucCKNER 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Harvey DD. Gipson 
President 


Main Office 
26 Broad Street 


Fifth Avenue Office 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


Liberty Office 
120 Broadway 

















STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 


Complete Analysis and 
Discussion 


A recent Brookmire Bulletin gives a complete 
analysis and discussion of this company and shows 
what possibilities for improvement the future 
holds. 


The same bulletin includes the annual report of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation. 


This bulletin offers an excellent opportunity to 
get acquainted with the Brookmire Service—to 
learn its thoroughness, definiteness, and accuracy. 
We'll send you a copy free. Write or ’phone for 
Bulletin S today. 


BROOKMIRE 


“ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
Consulting Economists 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


Telephone: Bryant 3693-3694 
434-436 Citizens National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


‘“ 


The farm labor situation is “decided- 
ly easier” than for three years, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces. 

x * * 

Representatives of three organiza- 
tions of railway clerks and station 
workers, speaking for members em- 
ployed by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
rejected the 12 to-30 per cent. wage 
reduction proposed, but 463 freight ac- 
counting clerks at Philadelphia ac- 
‘cepted. 

* * * 

Union bricklayers of Chicago have 
rejected wage cuts of approximately 25 
per cent. proposed by Building Con- 
tractors’ Association. 

* k * 


William Dobson, secretary of the 
Bricklayers’, Masons’, and Plasterers’ 
Union, in a message to Secretary of 
Labor Davis regarding the nationwide 
wage-cutting movement predicts that 
“within a short time turmoil and in- 
dustrial warfare will be rampant.” 

* *k * 


Marine engineers employed on trans- 
Atlantic and coastwise ships flying the 
American flag were notified by the 
American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion that on May 1 their wages would 
be cut from 25 to 30 per cent., and 
working hours increased from eight to 
nine and ten hours. 

x * & 


Bookbinders in plants of the Employ- 
ing Bookbinding Association, New 
York, went on strike when employers 
posted notice of 10 per cent. reduction 
in wages and declaring for open shop. 
Normal production of striking workers 
is 300,000 books a day. A similar strike 
was declared in Boston. 





Foreign 











The threatened tie-up of British in- 
dustry was avoided when the general 
sympathetic strike set for April 15 was 
called off by railway and transport 
workers. Possibility of miners’ strike 
still remains, but at this writing indica- 
tions are that settlement will be 
reached. 

* * * ° 

The denationalization of Russian in- 
dustries, in order to permit of the ex- 
ploitation of various works by foreign 
concessionaires, will begin with British- 
owned properties, it is announced by 
Moscow. 

* * * 

Government has authorized the Ar- 
gentine National Bank to allow two 
years’ credit on shipments of large 
quantities of wool to Belgium. 

* * * 


The amount spent on intoxicating 
liquors in the United Kingdom in 1920, 
an American Consul reports, is esti- 
mated at $2,285,795,000, as against 
$1,878,469,000 in 1919. The total, how- 
ever, is about 24 per cent. less than 
before the war. 

* * * 

The German Communist party has 
issued a proclamation to the workers 
admitting the recent insurrectionary 
movement was a failure and must now 
be abandoned. 

* * * 

French tax receipts for March to- 
taled 972,407,000 francs, which was 284,- 
351,200 francs, or 23 per cent. under 
the budget estimate, but 13 per cent. 
above receipts in March, 1920. 

* * * 

The suspension of the Banco Na- 
cional de Cuba has not created much 
of a flurry in Cuba, as it was not en- 
tirely unexpected. Steps towards the 
reorganization of the bank have al- 
ready been taken. Low price of sugar 


continues adversely to affect conditions 
generally in Cuba, but no real uneasi- 
ness seems evident as regards the coun- 
try’s financial future. 

* * & 


The Sugar Financing and Exporting 
Company, with $2,000,000 capital, sub- 
scribed wholly by the Cuban-American 
Sugar Company and affiliated institu- 
tions, the Cuban Cane Company and 
Czarnikow, Rionda & Co., has been 
organized in Havana to finance this 
year’s Cuban sugar crop. The com- 
pany has completed negotiations for 
obtaining a loan for $20,000,000 in Wall 
Street, to be advanced on sugar at $8 
a bag. The president is Manuel Rionda, 

x * * 


Canadian railway officials state that 
wheat and flour sold to American deal- 
ers are being rushed across the border 
to avoid the heavy duty that would be 
imposed should the Fordney tariff bill 
become law in the United States. 

sk * 


The British Government has made 
the first payment, amounting to $25, 
000,000 in prinicipal and interest, under 
the funding scheme for liquidating the 
debt of $122,000,000 incurred during the 
war by the purchase of 100,000,000 
standard silver dollars for the relief of 
the silver famine in India. 

* * * 

Great Britain’s foreign trade figures 
for March are as follows: Total im- 
ports, £93,740,000; exports of British 
products, £66,800,000; re-exports, £8,880,- 
000; total exports, £75,680,000; excess of 
imports, £18,060,000. 

. * * * 

Government of Brazil has purchased 
300,000 sacks of coffee since March 30 
for the purpose of raising the price of 
Brazil’s leading product and improving 
foreign exchange. 





Prices 











E. H. Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, has an- 
nounced reductions in prices of the 
company’s most important products, 
averaging $1 to $9 per ton. The re- 
ductions affect many, but not all com- 
modities. Steel rails, for instqnce, are 
not included. The new and old prices 
compare as follows: 

Old New 


Price Price 
heavier bille er 
7 t eer s58.50 $37.50 
42.00 38.00 


4x4 and 
gross ton 

Slabs, per gross ton 

Sheets, bars and small billets, 
per gross ton - 

Bars, per 100 pounds 

Plates, per 100 pounds 

Structural, per 100 pounds.. 

Wire rods, per gross ton 

Plain wire, base per 100 pounds. 

Wire nails, per keg 

Tin Plate, base box 


* * * 


Republic Iron & Steel Company and 
most of the other large independent 
steel companies have announced ad- 
vances in prices averaging $2 a ton. 
The reason assigned is the necessity 
of. obtaining more money for theif 
products if they are to continue to 
operate without financial loss. New 
prices on most items are now about the 
same as those announced by Steel Cor- 
poration. 

* * * 

Dun’s monthly index number of av- 
erage commodity prices as of April ! 
indicates an average decline of 4.1 per 
cent. during March, as against 2.1 in 
February, 6.4 in January, 62 in Decem- 
ber and 68 in November. 

* * * 

The International Harvester Com- 
pany announces a straight 10 per cent. 
reduction on products in which steel 
is the principal raw material. 
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Find lf You Can 
A Weak{Link 
in Our Chain— 


Study the factors which we consider make 
our stock exceptionally attractive to investors:— 


20,000 Acres of Properties 
Conservative but Rapid 
Development 
Strong Financial Position 
No Funded Debt 


FOUR SOURCES OF REVENUE 


Our Own Development—6 wells 
Royalty Holdings—23 wells 
Joint Ownership—3 wells 
Sale of Gas Output 
16 Consecutive Dividends Paid 

’ Shares $2.50 Each 


Completions expected during next few months 
— toca Increase the value of Hart 
Oil Stoc 


Send for Descriptive Circular B, Latest 
Balance Sheet and Booklet, “The Amer- 
ican Petroleum Industry. a 


HART OIL 
CORPORATION 
123 Liberty Street, New York 






































Stock 
We have ready for 
Record | distribu ton to i 
vestors and market 
Booklet traders a handseme- 
ly bound 70-page 
PURCHASE AND 


booklet, especially valuable for 
keeping a uals onl accurate 
record of all transactions. 

It is useful not only because it 
shows you at a glance how your 
account stands, what — 
and losses are on but 


ee 


Dividend tables for figuring the 
investment yield of securities are 
appended. 

If you will send us a list of the 
stocks and bonds you now hold, 
we will be glad to enter them and 
send the booklet to you; or, you 
may make your own entries if you 
choose. 

Copy sent FREE on request 
Ask for F. 64 


S:S: >S"RUSKAY & Co. 


id Stock Exch ef NY 
20° BE BROAD on ST. NEW YO 
Phones: Rector 707009" 























MANUAL ON 
STOCKS 





We will be pleased to 
send you a copy of our 
latest manual. 

It contains over 250 
pages of valuable con- 
densed statistics and in- 
formation relative to 
stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading ex- 
changes in United 
States and Canada. 

It will be found of value 
to those interested in 
securities. 


If you cannot call, send 
for booklet F-880. 














Wilson & Chardon 


Members Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 














You can be quickly cured, if you 


/STRMMER 
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20 yrs. B. N. Bog 
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Federal Sugar Refining Company has 
reduced price of refined sugar %c. a 
pound to 7.75 cents. 

* * * 

American Window Glass Company 
has announced a 21 per cent. cut in 
price of window glass. 

*_ * * 


After May 15 passengers on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s lines east of 
Pittsburgh, Erie and Buffalo who pay 
their fares in cash where they have 
a chance to buy tickets at a station, 
will be assessed an extra charge of five 
cents for every fare so paid, the com- 


pany announces. 
* * * 


Standard Oil Company of N. Y. has ~ 


cut price of kerosene 1 cent a gallon 
to 15 cents, wholesale. 
x* * * 

Six gas companies in New York dis- 
trict have been allowed to charge at 
the rate of $1.20 a thousand feet by 
a decision of the Court. 

* * * 

For the first time in almost seven 
years flour sold under $8 a barrel in 
Minneapolis. One large mill reduced 
its quotation for family patents from 
$8.20 to $7.90. 





| Miscellaneous 


& 





United States Railroad Labor Board 
has decided that the national working 
rules and regulations should be abro- 
gated July 1. These are superseded by 
rules and regulations to be agreed on 
by the individual carriers and their em- 
ployees. The ruling gives the railroads 
what they have contended for—home 
rule in dealing with their men. 

* * * 

A conference between the Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers of the various for- 
eign countries and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers will be held 
in New York on May 16, 17 and 18. 
Representatives of thirty countries will 
attend. 

* * * 

The Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation is organizing a co-operative 
sales agency to dispose of 400,000 bales 
of cotton assigned to it by growers for 
sale and distribution. 

* * * 

Idle freight cars on March 31, as re- 
ported by the American Railway As- 
sociation, totalled 495,904, an increase 
of 82,000 within a month. Of the total 
surplus 255,055 were coal cars, com- 
pared with 172,850 on March 1. 

**_ * * 

The Treasury Department announces 
that $110,114,990 has been paid to the 
railroads under the Winslow act au- 
thorizing partial payments to railroads 
of the guaranteed return for the first 
six months following relinquishment of 
Federal control. 

* * * 

The Emergency Tariff bill, combin- 
ing the farmers’ tariff measure with 
the Anti-Dumping bill, was passed by 
the House by a vote of 269 to 112. 

* * * 


A plan by which farmers may take 
over ‘the marketing of their grain on a 
co-operative basis has been laid before 
the National Conference of Grain 
Growers. Curbing of speculation in 
grain is one of the chief aims of the 
proposed plan. 

* * * 

An increase of 1,372 in the number of 
failures for the first quarter of 1921 
over the last quarter of 1920 is report- 
ed by Dun’s. The total is placed at 
4,870, involving $178,589,080 of indebted- 
ness. 


A new company, the National Steel 
Car Lines Company, has been incorpo- 
rated in Delaware, to engage in the 
business buying, selling and leasing 
railroad cars under the equipment 
trust plan. The company will have an 
authorized capital of $1,000,000 preferred 
stock and 20,000 shares of common 
stock of no par value. Freeman & 
Company, New York, and their asso- 
ciates are the organizers. 

* * * 

The American Railway Association is 
urging a “ship early—ship now” cam- 
paign with the purpose of persuading 
shippers to take advantage of the pres- 
ent surplus in transportation facilities, 
which exists for the first time in five 
years. 

* * * 

Congressional investigation of the 
entire railroad situation, bearing par- 
ticularly on conditions standing in the 
way of reduced freight and passenger 
rates, is provided for in a resolution 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Cummins, of Iowa, chairman of the 


Interstate Commerce Committee. 
*x* * * 


The Merchants Association of New 
York has formed the New York City 
Council on Immigrant Education to co- 
ordinate the work of agencies in New 
York interested in immigrant educa- 
tion. 

* * * 

The first all-water shipment of 
lemons and oranges from California, 
made necessary by rapidly increasing 
railroad freight rates, arrived in New 
York in good condition. Cost of trans- 
porting fruits by rail now is $1.66 a 
hundred, compared with 70c. a hundred 
by water route. 

* * * 

State banks in Chicago.report a de- 
crease of $26,480,000 in deposits for 
the first quarter of 1921. Total de- 
posits on March 31 were $1,022,074,788. 

* * * 


Petroleum output in the United States 
for week ended April 2, according to 
the American Petroleum Institute, was 


1,263,370 barrels a day, compared with 


1,259,960 the previous week. 
* * * 


A new plan under which Swift & Co. 
and Armour & Co. are to divest them- 
selves of their interests in stockyards 
and stockyard terminal railroads was 
agreed to by the Department of Jus- 
tice. Packers are to deposit their stock 
in the yards and terminals with the 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago within thirty days for admin- 
istration by two trustees until sold, 
which must be within one year. 

* * * 


Approval of an application for a loan 
of $2,000,000 for financing cotton ex- 
ports was announced by the War Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

* * * 

The Oliver American Trading Co. has 
purchased sixty-five locomotives for 
use over the lines of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico in hauling “private 
freight trains” leased or owned by the 
Oliver Co. 

* * 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
it is reported, has completed negoti- 
ations with the Maracaibo Oil Explora- 
tion Co. to develop the latter’s property 
in Venezuela. Maracaibo company, it 
is said, has about 1,000,000 acres ac- 
quired about two years ago. 

* * * 


4 
Payers of income taxes in New York 
will no longer be taxed on apparent 
profits which are actual losses in the 
sale of securities acquired before the 
State Income Tax law became effective, 
if a bill introduced in Albany is passed. 








TRADING 
ZONES 


—Long Pull Trading 

—When to Buy and When 
to Sell 

—When to Remain Neutral 


The above subjects are fully explained 
in Chapter I of our booklet, 


“Five Successful Methods of 


Operating in the Stock Market” 


Written by an expert. 36 es, illus- 
trated by graphs. Second and enlarged 
edition now ready. Send ONE 

LAR to insure a copy by first-class —— 


Ask for Edition C-8 


SEXSMITH. 
“AND COMPANY 


Listed Securities 


107 Liberty Street New York 














U. S. Steel 


The latest earning and finan- 
cial statement and a careful 
analysis of all attending fea- 
tures indicate that this com- 
pany has during the past 
year become more firmly 
entrenched in its already 
strong position as the 
world’s greatest industrial 
enterprise. The salient fea- 
tures of the company’s re- 
port discussed in our current 


Weekly 


Financial Review 


Gratis on request for “FS. 19” 


THOS:}-COWLEY & C0 
115 seamen "a York 


Telephone Rector 5150 











Current issue of our 


“Financial Forecast” 
Sent without obligation. 


MS WOLFE 2 Co. 


EZ. XYOLFE, 1906 


41 BROAD ST. NEW YORK. 


Phone : Broad 25 











12 or 24 
Months to Pay 


For any stock or bond listed on the 
Stock Exchange selling over $5 per share. 


The Liberty Plan 
of Partial Payments 


is the best way to buy securities 
from one share up. 


Write for Booklet R-50 


RUSSELL 


Cone SECURIIS 
25 Broadway, New York 
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Visualize Your Market 


The washable feature of National Maps makes it 
possible to use them as graphic business charts upon which 
the daily changes and developments in your sales activities 
may be shown, 


Territories may be outlined, salesmen routed, the loca- 
tion of distributors, dealers, branch agencies, etc. indi- 
cated, sales quotas, comparative standings and other 
important data shown. 


Mark them with crayon, ink or water color paints. Any 
marking is easily removed with a sponge, damp cloth or 
art gum, thus enabling you to keep your maps up to date 
at all times. 


With these large scale business maps always within easy 
reach, you can know at a glance just what the situation is 
in any part of your territory. 


The Multi-Unit System of Washable Maps 


is the last word in effective and convenient display of large size business 
maps. It is saving of both time and office space. You can instantly turn 
to any desired map. No more hunting through cabinets or desk drawers 
for the particular map you want. Simply turn a wing and you have a 
new map before you. When not in use, the maps are folded back against 
the wall in a neat, orderly and attractive arrangement. 


Each wing carries two maps, mounted on heavy compo board, which 
lends itself readily. to the use of colored map tacks. A twenty wing 
fixture, with maps of the entire forty-eight states (as illustrated above), 
when folded, occupies no more wall space than a single map. 


A Few Well-Known Multi-Unit Users 


The Multi-Unit System is no experiment. It is giving complete satisfaction - 


to such firms as: Armour & Co., Studebaker Corporation, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Pratt & Lambert, General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, Willys Overland Co., Pathe Exchange, Midwest Engine 
Co.,,Cole Motor Car Co., Diamond Match Co., United States Rubber do. 
Hudson Motor Co., Cleveland Tractor Co., Moline Plow Co. and many 
others equally well known. 


There are various sies and styles of Multi-Unit fixtures, to meet the 
needs of any business. We will be glad to send you a copy of our 
Catalog F, and to make recommendations for a system that will 
best meet your requirements. Fill out the accompanying coupon, 
pin it to your letterhead and mail it to us, or, better still, 
write us fully about your map problem. 


Dept. C-4 
NATIONAL 
MAP CO. 
Indianapolis 
tad. 


We are interested in 
securing a better sys- 

tem of maps for our ter- 
ritory, which includes..... . 


National Map Company 


Map Makers for 36 Years 


Indianapolis—New York 


eee eee eee Cee ee eee ee ee eee eee es 


and in knowing more about washable maps. 


ir WE Oe Mak nae 9 eas «3 ss sa aches Address Dept. C-4 Murphy Bldg., 
Pe ee ne, Te are Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HERE were 

House and Senate 3,907 bills dur- 
ing the first three days of the new 
session of Congress. 


introduced in the 


ENATOR LODGE urged ratification 

of the Colombian Treaty because of 
oil lands involved by graphic statistics 
on England’s growing control of the 
world’s oil supply. 


ECRETARY MELLON is expected 
\J to urge repeal of the Excess Profits 
Tax before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee early in this session. 


ECRETARY HOOVER will consider, 

with a committee of men nationally 
prominent in business, including A. C. 
Bedford, Howard Elliott, and Homer L. 
Ferguson, appointed by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the de- 
velopment of closer relationship be- 
tween the department and business in- 
terests. Secretary Hoover makes it 
clear that he will not revive war-time 
committees or regulation in appointing 
advisory committees for industries un- 
der his department. His sole purpose 
is to assist in the development of in- 
dustry. 


BOLITION of the Federal Trade 

Commission, the Railroad Labor 
Board and the Shipping Board is ad- 
vocated by Senator Penrose. He vig- 
orously opposes these organizations as 
useless and needless Government ex- 
pense. 


ECRETARY DAVIS advocates more 

teeth in the existing law authorizing 
Division of Conciliation in his depart- 
ment for settling labor disputes; so 
that both sides may be compelled to 
discuss disputes with a representative 
of the Labor Department before begin- 
ning a strike and be compelled to abide 
by decision arrived at by the depart- 
ment. 


EPOSITS in Postal Savings Bank 

decreased more thar two million 
dollars during March as result of non- 
employment. 


S ENATOR. REED introduced a geso- 
lution requesting the President to 
determine if Great Britain and France 
will discuss ceding their West Indian 
Islands to the United States. 


| F caaeabeen anti-trust penalties are 
proposed in a bill by Senator King, 
while Attorney General Daugherty is 
making clear that the attitude of his 
office will be opposed to hampering 
legitimate business. 


ENATOR SMOOT says he expects a 

reduction of 20,000 Government em- 
ployees by adoption of reclassification 
recommended by his committee, which 
has been planning Government reor- 
ganization. 


EPRESENTATIVE LONGWORTH 

re-introduced his bill of last ses- 
sion repealing excess profits and 
freight taxes and reducing income sur- 
taxes to maximum of 40 per cent. 


OVERNMEN Tas» BUSINESS 


BY HERBERT WILSON SMITH 


ENATOR McLEAQN, in a bill to em- 

power heads of Executive Depart- 
ments with the privilege of participat- 
ing in Congressional debate, proposes 
an innovation in parliamentary prac- 
tice; this is in accordance with the 
British system. 


gp sag SMOOT and Representa- 
tive Mott have each introduced a 
bill providing for a sales tax of ap- 
proximately 1 per cent. Sentiment in 
the House is against this tax, and its 
defeat by a heavy vote is freely pre- 
dicted. 


N a conference with officials of the 

State Department and the Bureau of 
Mines, Dr. Manning of the American 
Petroleum Institute offered co-opera- 
tion with the Government in the in- 
vestigation of foreign oil resources, re- 
cently authorized by Congress. 


Btn Fordney Emergency Tariff bill 
covering agricultural products has 
been re-introduced. It has the sup- 
port of Secretary Wallace. To protect 
our domestic market there has been 
added to this bill the anti-dumping bill, 
which provides for levying, as a duty, 
the difference between normal prices 
and excessively low prices of merchan- 
dise shipped to this coutry. 


HE Soldier Bonus bill, embodying 

the five-way plan approved by 
veteran organizations, was the first in- 
troduced in the House. This presages 
the probable early passage of this 
measure, which involves potentially the 
expenditure of three billion dollars. 


HE President’s statement opposing 

shifting of tax burdens has been 
construed by many people as opposi- 
tion to the sales tax. 


EPRESENTATIVE McARTHUR’S 

Road bill, appropriating $75,000,- 
000 per annum, was introduced in place 
of one carrying $100,000,000 which failed 
last year. : 


A BILL to permit manufacturers of 
trade-marked goods to fix uniform 
resale prices was introduced in the 
House by Representative Kelly. 


HREE new members of the Rail- 

road Labor Board, to replace mem- 
bers whose terms expired April 15, will 
be appointed soon by the President. 


OVERNMENTAL publicity for 

statistics of costs, prices, and 
stocks in bituminous coal industry is 
provided for in a bill introduced by 
Representative Newton.. 


| yeenprn of the thoroughness with 
which the Administration is taking 
the job of reorganizing the executive 
departments is given by the fact that 
President Harding is anxious to have 
his personal representative as Chairman 
of the Joint Congressional Committee, 
which has the subject in hand. He has 
asked for legislation to make possible 
the appointment of a “civilian” head 
for the joint committee, and if this is 
granted he probably will name Walter 
F. Brown of Ohio. 
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Bureau of 


FINANCIAL 
LITERATURE 


The circulars, booklets, etc., listed be- 


low will be sent free to readers of 
FORBES MAGAZINE.. Simply check the 
list, pin it to your letterhead or busi- 
ness card, and return it to us. 


April 30, 1921 


Oil from the Investor’s Standpoint 
Booklet discussing the following: What to 
avoid in oil stocks. Why oil yields large profits. 
The oil royalty. 


Selected Securities 

A four-page pamphlet listing and describing 
stocks and bonds selected by a well-known in- 
vestment house. 


The American Petroleum Industry 


A most interesting little 10-page booklet, 
covering this important subject. 


Special Analysis of Island Oil 

A thorough study of this property by an 
expert gives interesting facts on Island Oil’s 
financial status, earnings, property, business 
and outlook. 


How to Make Full Use of Your 
Bank 


Pamphlet describing a book for the man who 
wants to find out more about the functions 
of banks and how to use them for his own 
profit. 


Golden Opportunities 


15-page booklet listing and describing var- 
ious especially desirable bond issues. 


Financial Policy of Corporations 
Pamphlet describing a set of four books 
which affords to all who have to decide finan- 
cial questions a background of wide acquaint- 
ance with financial affairs and methods. 


Your Opportunity to Save 
Interesting pamphlet describing Investor’s First 
Mortgage Bonds and showing how they may be 
bought under the Partial Payment Plan. 


Investor’s Service Booklet 
Booklet enabling interested investors to keep 
in touch with the investment situation. 


Two New Barometer Charts 
Chart No. 1: Industrial Stocks and Commodity 
Prices. Chart No. 2: Bonds and Railroad 
Stocks. 


Investor’s Mail Service 
Pamphlet describing in an interesting manner 
a mail service for investors. 


Pocket Manual of Statistical 


Records 

Booklet giving high and low records and other 
important data for 1920 of all stocks and 
bonds listed on the principal exchanges. 


Foreign Exchange Explained 
Very interesting little booklet telling in a von- 
cise way all about this much-discussed topic. 


Trading Suggestions 
Published weekly, treats the most active stocks 
listed on the Stock Exchange. 


Listed Stocks in Good Technical 


Positions 

Specially prepared circular covering a group of 
listed stocks in good technical positions, both 
for the long and short sides of the market. 


Scientific Advertising and Selling 
Pamphlet describing a most interesting and 
valuable book on this subject. Of special in- 
terest to sales managers. 


Industrial Savings Plan 

Nine-page pamphlet describing a plan which 
makes it possible for the industrial worker to 
acquire the much-desired habit of thrift. 


Market Facts and Views 
Booklet listing and comparing 60 listed divi- 
dend-paying stocks. 


City of Copenhagen 3% Bonds of 


1902 

Interesting pamphlet describing bonds which 
have annual drawings at par which give a high 
average yield. 


Faith in a Security Should Begin 


at Home 

This is the belief of one investment security 
house, and the story of why they have guar- 
anteed their security is in their interesting 
booklet. 


Financial Reminder and Ready 


Reference Record 
A worth-while loose-leaf handbook for con- 
densed perpetual record of investments. 


THE BUREAU OF 
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B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 

239 Broadway New York, N. Y. 














DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 








American Beet Sugar Co.—Passed 
regular 2% quarterly dividend on the 
common stock. The bad news is all out 
now, and the worst has likely been dis- 
counted. 

American Bosch Magneto—Unfilled 
orders at the close of 1920 totalled $6,- 
299,227, an increase of $856,846 over 1919. 
Company’s operations have been helped 
by revival in motor industry. 

American Sumatra Tobacco Co— 
Common dividend reduced from $10 to 
$8 annually. 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
—Reported deficit of $1,017,956 after 
preferred dividends in 1920, against de- 
ficit of $663,111, 1919. 

Associated Dry Goods Corp.—Earned 
$4.11 per common share in 1920, against 
$13.34, 1919. 

Associated Oil Co—Earned $22.15 
per common share in 1920, against $15.27 
in 1919. Now under control of the new 
Pacific Oil Co. 

Barney & Smith Car Co.—Reorgani- 
zation plan declared off, owing to de- 
ficiency in subscriptions. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Big shipyards 
at Fore River, Sparrows Point, and San 
Francisco are operating at capacity, 
says President Grace; with sufficient 
orders on hand for the remaining 
months of 1921. Operations of the 
steel plants have been averaging about 
30 to 35%. 

Borden Co.—Earned surplus of $630,-. 
181, after common dividends, in 1920, 
against $2,095,923, 1919. 

Boston Elevated Ry.—Net income for 
1920, $1,116,501, against a deficit of $978,- 
130, in 1919. 

Briscoe Motor Corp.—Directors voted 
to offer 100,000 shares of new stock to 
stockholders at $20 a share. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co—In 8 
months to Feb. 28, 1921, passenger rev- 
enue of Brooklyn City R. R. was $6,- 
345,329, and-net income $908,994. 

Callahan Zinc-Lead Co.—Earned $1.13 
per, share in 1920, against 96 cents in 
1919. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R.— 
Kuhn-Loeb reorganization plan has 
been adopted by the various protective 
committees. Plan provides for an as- 
sessment of $30 a share on the pre- 
ferred and common stocks, for which 
shareholders will receive $30 in new 
general mortgage 5% bonds. 

Cluett-Peabody & Co., Inc.—Passed 
14% quarterly dividend on its common 
stock. 

Detroit United Ry.—Earned $8.22 per 
share in 1920, against $10.80, 1919. 

Cudahy Packing Co.—Directors de- 
ferred action on semi-annual dividends 
due May 1, on the 6 and 7% preferred 
stocks. 

Durant Motors, Inc—New company 
incorporated in Delaware, at $100,000,- 
000 (1,000,000 no-par shares), as suc- 
cessor to corporation of the same name 
recently incorporated in New York. 

Eastman Kodak Co.—Declared stock 
dividend of 15% on common. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—In 
preparation for refinancing, company 
has filed notice of reduction in its com- 
mon stock from $100,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000. 

Inspiration Con. Copper Co.—1920 
earnings $1.94 per share, against $3.54, 
1919. The copper metal market seems 
to have reached a turning point with 
the closing down of the leading pro- 
ducing properties. The stock is cheap 
now. 

International Paper Co.—Earned $52.07 
per common share in 1920, against $13.24, 
1919. Owing to the necessity of 


speedily acquiring new woodlands and 
the difficulty of raising capital for the 
purpose, it is the intention of the man- 
agement to invest the profits of the 
company “for a considerable period in 
wood protection.” It would seem that 
if sucH earnings were actually made 
and retained last year, the stockholders 
should be entitled to a reasonable dis- 
tribution, 

International Harvester Co.—1920_ 
record year in company’s history, with 
sales of $225,000,000. Earned 13.86% 
on $90,000,000 common stock in 1920, 
against 10.51% on $80,000,000 common 
in 1919. Outlook is apparently not so 
good for this year, except in the ex- 
port trade, which, with proper financ- 
ing, should become an important stabil- 
izing factor. 

International Salt Co.—Earned $14.85 
per share in 1920, against $9.03, 1919. 

Kansas City Southern Ry.—I. C. C. 
has announced tentative valuation of 
$49,416,077 (original cost) of the system 
as of June 30, 1914. The company has 
entered objection, claiming that the 
yalue of its properties on that date ex- 
ceeded’ $75,000,000. 

Lackawanna Steel Co.—Net earnings 
for the first quarter of 1921, $667,695, 
against $336,910 in the corresponding 
period of 1919. After all deductions 
there was a balance equal to 2 cents a 
share, against a deficit of $449,720 in 
1919. Lackawanna made out very well 
in 1919, after such a poor start, and 
the same thing may happen this year, 
especially as the company is a large 
potential rail producer. . 

Laclede Gas Light Co.—Missouri P. 
S. Commission granted increase in gas 
rates to 85 and 95 cents per 1,000 cu. ft 
to large consumers, and $1.05 to house- 
holders. Old rates were 50, 60, and 
85 cents. New rates estimated to allow 
7.76% return on $20,000,000 valuation. 

Massachusetts Gas Co.—Earned $7.75 
per common share in 1920, against $7.60 
in 1919, 

Maxwell Motor Co., Inc.—President 
H. L. Mitghell appointed receiver in a 
friendly action to facilitate reorganiza- 
tion. The decree disclosed $16,000,000 
obligations and defined certain prop- 
erties to be sold for not less than $10,- 
915,000. Has arranged to obtain $15,- 
000,000 new money upon completion of 
the merger with Chalmers.- 

Mexican Petroleum Co., Ltd.—Pres- 
ident Doheny declared, in the 1920 re- 
port, that salt water is not a menace to 
the productive capacity of the com- 
pany’s Tampico properties, and that, 
he believes, under favorable conditions, 
4,000,000,000 barrels of oil would yet be 
produced from the Tampico-Tuxpam 
oil area. Consolidated net profits for 
1920, after depreciation and taxes, equiv- 
alent to 20!%4% on the average outstand- 
ing stock. 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.— 
Passed the 50 cents quarterly dividend 
on its capital stock. 

Northern Pacific Ry.—Chairman 
Howard Elliott, at annual meeting, told 
stockholders that he believed a merger 
of Northern Pacific, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, and Great Northern 
would be beneficial. 

Owens Bottle Co.—Declared stock 
dividend of 50% on common stock, and 
reduced dividend on this issue from 
$12 annually to $8, which will not affect 
income of shareholders when stock 
dividend is taken into account. . 

Phelps-Dodge Corp.—Reflecting drop 
in copper metal prices, earnings fell to 
$1.63 in 1920, against $7.14 in 1919. 

Rand Mines, Ltd—March gold output 








Financial 
Policy of 
Corporations 


A practical study of the financial struc- 
ture and the financial problems of busi- 
ness corporations, in five volumes, by 
Arthur Stone Dewing, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The high standing of its 
author as an economist and financier, 
and his thorough and practical treat- 
ment of the subject make this the pre- 
eminent work on corporate finance. 


j Dr. Dewing, during his long and active 
| experience with representative enter- 
prises, has assisted materially in the 
formulation of the accepted principles 
) of modern finance. “His years of in- 
tensive research have enabied him to 
complement and illustrate his work 
with many hundreds of notes and 
precedents. 


a 


Guidance in Deciding 
Financial Questions 


| This work will be of specific value to 
everyone who has financial questions to 
decide or who is concerned in any way 
with corporate activities. It gives a 
thorough understanding of all policies 
and operations of corporate finance, and 
unmistakable advice in handling par- 
ticular situations. The five volutes 
cover, I Corporate Securities, IT Promo- 
tion, III Administration of Income, 1V 
Expansion, V Failure and Reorganiza- 
tion. Cloth; 953 pages; published 1920. 


Let Us Send You this Work 
for Examination 


That you may fully appreciate the value of this 
work, we will be aol be send a set to you {cr 
thorough examination. The form below is fcr 
your convenience in ordering. After your exami- 
nation, send your check for $12, or return the set. 


The Ronald Press 
Company 
At Bookstores MTN Or by Mail 


The Rona!d Press Company, 

20 Vesey St., New York . 
of Corporations” in five volumes. Within five 
Peay of receipt, I will either remit $12 or return 
the set. 


Name.......... 


Address............. 
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Send me, for examination, “The Financial Policy 
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We Say It Again 


that when this institution, offer- 
ing a bond backed by sound First* 
Mortgages and protected by 
every conceivable safeguard algo 
pledges every dollar of its own 
capital and surplus as an ad- 
ditional Guarantee to its bond- 
holders—that this institution has 
made a 100% demonstration of 
faith in the security it offers. 


A word from you will bring full par- 
ticulars if you ask for Booklet F.M.-152 


Realty Associates 
Investment Corporation 


31 Nassau St. 
New York 


162 Remsen St. 
Brooklyn 
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A New Book, Just Published, on STOCK SPECULATION 


SCIENTIFIC METHODS 


INVESTING AND TRADING 
IN STOCKS 


By G. C. SELDEN 


This new book, just off the press. 
sums up in condensed form the 
conclusions. reached by a life study 
of the subject. Mr. Selden points 
out, the fundamental reason why 
the public does not make money 
and outlines as briefly and defin- 
itely as possible the methods 
which he has found or observed 
to be of practical value in over- 
coming the _ difficulties en- 
countered. 


These methods apply equally to 
the man with $100 or $100,000 to 
invest because they are founded 
upon a thorough knowledge both 
of market principles and of the 
psychology of investors. 


Mr. Selden demonstrates that price 
graphs when used in connection 
with essential investment factors, 
are invaluable in judging both the 
main trend and the trading. He 
analyzes the charts of eight active 
securities as examples. 


CONTENTS 

Chapter 1—The Public and the Se- 
curity Markets 

Chapter 2—Visualizing 
and Market Conditions 

Chapter 3—Method 1—Investing for 
“Income 

Chapter 4—Method 2—Investing for 
Profit 

Chapter 5—Method 3—Averaging an 
Investment 

Chapter 6*-Method 4—Limited Aver- 
aging 

Chapter 7—Method 5—Using Stop 
Orders Scientifically 

Chapter 8—Suggestive Side Lights 


Size of Book 4”x6” 
96 pages—paper cover. 


Investment 


At the close of each chapter is a brief 
summary giving you in a few words the 
important facts to remember. 


Price is $1.10 postpaid 


Send for FREE CATALOGUE listing hundreds of the best 
BUSINESS BOOKS 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 


140 Greenwich St. (Near Cedar St.) 


New York, N. Y. 

















“How to Analyze 
Industrial Securities” 


By Clinton Colver 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 
This book is particularly helpful in pointing the way to 


profitable investment. 


the investor. 


If more investors based their 
How to analyze 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


ee, 8 
Preliminary Statement 
1. Policy of Publicity 
III. Industrials Compared with Railroads 
TV. Magnitude and Varieties of Indus- 


trials 
Vv. Advantages of Large Scale Enterprise 


BUSINESS FACTORS: 
VI. Fluctuations in Demand 
VII. Diversification 
VIII. Integration—Source of Supplies 
TX. Standardization and Location 
X. Competition 


"MANAGEMENT: 
The Personal Equation 
mat, Co-operation and Loyalty 
XIII. Financial Control—Alliances 
XIV. Financial Policy 


een” 3 SHEET—DEBIT: 
Lack of Uniformity 
wr Certificates of Public Accountants 
XVII. Complete Balance Sheet 
XVIII. Fixed or Capital Assets 
XIX. Permanent Investments 
XX. Treasury Stocks and Bonds 
XXI. Goodwill and Organization 
XXII. Patents, Trademarks, Brands, Rights 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me pee * copy of 


Clinton Colver’s book “‘How to Ana- 
lyze Industrial Securities.” I enclose 


Address 


XXIII. Working and Trading Assets 
XXIV. Current Assets 

XXV. Sinking Funds 

XXVI. Deferred Assets 


BALANCE SHEET—CREDIT: 
XXVII. Bond Limitation 
XXVIII. Preferred and Common Stocks 
XXIX. Changing Capitalization Form 
XXX. Current Liabilities 
XXXI. Working Capital 
XXXII. Reserves 
XXXIII. Surplus 
XXXIV. Book Value 


moe! FACTORS: 
The Income Account 
XRXVL Consistent Form Necessary 
XXXVII. Gross Sales 
XXXVIII. Gross and Net Profits 
XXXIX. Other Income 
XL. Total or Gross Income 
XLI. Interest 
Profit and Loss—Surplus 
Margin of Safety—Average Profits 


New Promotions 
Federal Trade Commission Query 
Index 


(F. 4-30-21) 


bill. Firm and Position 


check for $2.50; or I will mail pay- 
ment after receipt of book and 


Analysis is profitable because 
so many will not avail themselves of the opportunity, 
because so many are willing to labor years in accumu- 

lating funds which they take minutes to place. 

commitments on cool analysis there would be fewer regrets. 
industrial securities is explained simply and concisely for the benefit of 








671,123 fine ounces, against 558,137 in 
Feb., and 651,593 in Jan. Evidently the 
situation at the mines is improving, 
Theoretically, lower commodity prices 
should be favorable for all gold pro- 
ducing companies. 

Remington Typewriter Co.—Had rec- 
ord year as to gross sales in 1920, but 
large inventory write-offs, due in part 
to changes in models, brought earnings 
per common share down to $8.14, 
against $21.46 in 1919. ; 

Sloss-Sheffield Steel Co—Deferred 
action on dividend on common stock. 
Earned $14.25 per common share in 
1920, against $16.25, 1919. 

Studebaker Corp.—President Erskine 
says sales of cars for delivery in April, 
May, and June have far exceeded any 
previous year, and the company expects 
to produce and sell 20,000 cars in that 
period. In March the company retired 
$2,500,000 in bank loans. 

Stutz Motor Car Co—Earned $5.13 
per share in 1920, against $4.98, 1919. 
Evidently the Stutz company has no 
“corner” on the automobile market. 

Texas Co.—Stockholders approved in- 
crease in the capital stock to provide 
for a 15% stock offering. Output in 
1920 was 34,271,839 bbls. of oil, and 14,- 
537,553 gallons of gasoline. The com- 
pany’s U. S. properties are producing 
over 50,000 bbls. of oil daily. Thus, the 
steady growth of recent years has been 
maintained. 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co.—1920 
earnings $11.63 per common share, 
against $10.06, 1919. Company’s business 
is stable, owing to the diversified uses 
of its principal product. 

U. S. Rubber Co.—Net sales for 1920 
set a new high record, at $256,150,130, 
against $225.589,465 in 1919, and $87,- 
349,692 in 1913. Earnings per common 
share were $19.75, against $24.18, 1919. 
Inventories were written down $11,- 
151,444. The regular quarterly dividend 
on the common stock, payable April 30, 
has been declared. 

Vulcan Detinning Co.—Dividends de- 
ferred on the preferred and preferred 
“A” stocks. Earned only $2.53 per pre- 
ferred share in 1920, against $6.16, 1919. 


Stock Market Outlook 
(Continued from page 58) 
ity of issues that have had substantial 
recoveries from last year’s lows. Sub- 
sequent reactions should furnish good 
opportunities for replacement. 

The most attractive buying oppor- 
tunities still exist in the rails, public 
utilities, and coppers, and in these 
groups the possibility of having to 
hold through a period of summer dull- 
ness and reaction should not deter pur- 
chasers. Among the public utilities may 
be mentioned Pacific Gas & Electric, 
Peoples Gas, North American, Public 
Service of New Jersey, and Philadel- 


‘phia Company, along with Third Ave- 


nue, and Brooklyn Rapid Transit as 
purely speculative ventures. The most 
attractive of the rails appear to be 
Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
St. Louis & Southwestern, Colorado & 
Southern, Kansas City Southern, Mis-~ 
souri Pacific, Rock Island, and of the 
high-grade issues, Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, and Illinois Central. All 
of the coppers are cheap, with Ray 
and Chile as outstanding, low-priced 
bargains. 

Attractive specialties which may be 
expected to continue their improve- 
ment are U. S. Realty, American Ice, 
New York Dock, U. S. Cast Iron Pipe, 
and American Bank Note. Among 
stocks that should be let alone may 
be mentioned Mexican Petroleum, Pan 
American, Montgomery-Ward, Penn- 
Seaboard Steel, Columbia Graphophone, 
Fisk Rubber, Coca-Cola, and Consoli- 
dated Textiles. 














Prizes for Stories 


Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly sustable. 


Disadvantages of Partnership 


The colored firm of Skinner & Johnsvn dis- 
solved partnership, and the latter advertised 
the fact in the daily paper, wording ais ad, 
as follows: 

“Notice is hereby given dat the co- partner- 
ship heretofore resisting between me and Mose 
Skinner is now and forever resolved. Dem 
dat the firm owes will settle wid Mose and dem 
dat owes de firm will settle wid me.”—$5 
prize to A. D. Prince, 210 West Second street, 
Dayton, O. er 


Ambition Realized 


Mrs. Farrell—‘‘What became iv your boy, 
Willie, who you always said would shine when 
he got out in the world?” 

Mrs. Murphy—‘He’s doin’ fine. Willie went 
to New York, and he writes me he’s got a 
steady job as a_ bootblack.’”—$1 prize to 
Charles C. Mullin, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


An Immigrant’s Troubles 


On the ship Lartoniane, arriving from the 
port of Harve, France, among the many hun- 
dreds of immigrants brought to Ellis Island, 
there was one man about five feet, five inches 
tall, of a very dark complexion with a heavy 
beard, and black hair. Having arrived on the 
French liner, and being of such complexion, 
he was taken for a Frenchman; therefore the 
French interpreter tried to speak to him. 
When it was learned that he was unable to 
speak French, they tried an Armenian, an 
Italian, a Greek, and in fact every interpreter 
at Ellis Island, including the deaf and dumb. 
Upon failing to make him understand, the 
case proved to be a serious one, and the 
superintendent was notified, who came down in 
a hurry, and said: 

“Where is that man to whom no one can 
speak?” 

“There he is, over in the corner.” 

The superintendent approached him and 
with great gesture of the hand, said: ‘Man, 
what language do you speak, anyhow?” 

With a smile of satisfaction, the newly ar- 
riving man said: “Thank goodness, someone 
can speak English.”—$1 prize to Richard D. 
_—— 512 S. Clinton Ave., Trenton, 


Called for Being Late 


A very efficient executive was greatly an- 
noyed by the tardiness of one of his skilled 
office staff. 

Calling ‘him into the office one morning, he 
said: “Mr. Blank, I get here at 8.30 every 
morning and look over my mail; at 9 o’clock 
I look out of my window and see young Mr. 
Rockefeller on his way to the office; at 9.30 
Mr. Gary passes; at 10 I see Mr. Schwab going 
by; at 10.30 you come in. Who the —— are 
YOU ?"—$1 prize to S. A. Siegler, 13 Sixth 
Ave., New York. aad 

* 


Banking in Jawgy 


The leading negroes of a Georgia town 
started a bank and invited persons of their 
race to become depositors. One day a darky, 
with shoes run down at the heels, a gallus 
over one shoulder, and a cotton shirt showed 
up at the cashier’s window. 

, “See here,” he said, “I want mah ten dol- 
ars.’ 

“Who is yuh?” asked the cashier. 

“Mah name’s Jim Johnson, an I wants dat 
ten dollars.” 

“Yuh ain’t go’ no money in dis here bank,” 
said the cashier, after looking over the books. 

“Yes, I has,” insisted the visitor, “I put ten 
dollars in here six mont’s er go.” 

“Why, man, yuh shure fs foolish. De intrist 
done et dat up long er go.”—$1 prize to J. J. 
te ee 934 Eye St., N. W., Washington, 





GOOD MORNING MR. BUSINESSMAN! 
Are you a practical PSYCHOLOGIST? Then THIS 
MEANS YOU!!! If you are tired of the DAILY GRIND 
and getting no where, then send 50 cents for multigraphed 
copy (printed ones all gene) of the story of THE OUT- 
CAST. A story of a Real Man for REAL MEN. If you 
don’t belleve that YOUR THOUGHT FORCES may be 
used to gain financial success—This story will help eon- 
I KNOW THAT YOU MAY 80 CHANGE 
OF THINKING—THA' You 
HAVE _— A FAILURE—YOU MAY BECOME A 
SUCCESS. 
MRS. AGNES MAE GLASGOW 
160 Claremont Ave. New Yerk City 
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Ships on the Seven Seas under the Stars and Stripes 














; Fast, Luxurious Steamers 


LATEST PASSENGER SAILINGS 


New York to Seattle. 
1—Keystone State, May 1st (estimated sailing date). 
Baltimore via San Francisco to Honolulu. 
2—Buckeye State, May 7th. 
San Francisco to Orient via Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Manila, Hongkong. 
5—Golden State, May 28th. 
San Francisco to East Indian Service via Honolulu, Manila, 
Salgon, Singapore, Colombo, Calcutta. 
5—Creole State, May Ist. 
5—Wolverine State, June 7th. 
New York to East Coast South America via Rio de Janiero, 
Santos, Montevideo. 
3—Martha Washington, April 25th. 
New York to Boulogne, London. 
6—Old North State, May 3rd. 
6—Panhandle State, May 24th. ° 
New York to Spain. 
7—Black Arrow, April 23rd. 
Europe to New York via Danzig. 
6—Susquehanna, April 26th. 
Europe to New York via Bremen. 
6—Susquehanna, April 30th. 
Europe to New York via London and Boulogne. 
6—Panhandle State, May 5th. 
New York to Europe via Bremen and Danzig. 
6—Antigone, May 7th. 
Return New York via Danzig, May 28th. 
New York to Europe via Boulogne and London. ‘ 
6—Old North State, June 7th. ro y= a by pe 4 
Return to New York via London and lowing list: 
Boulogne, June 23rd. 


New York to Europe via Boulogne and London. 
6—Old North State, August 16th. 
Return New York via London and Boulogne, Septem- 
ber ist. ‘ 
New York to Europe via Bremen and Danzig. 
6—Susquehanna, August 18th. 
Return New York via Danzig, September 6th; via Bremen, 
September 10th. 
New York to Europe via Boulogne and London. 
6—-Panhandle State, September 6th. 
Return New York via London and Boulogne, Septem- 
ber 22nd. 
New York to Europe via Boulogne and London. 
6—Old North State, September 20th. 
Return New York via London and Boulogne, October 6th. 
New York to Italy via Naples and Genoa. 
Pocahontas. 
Return New York from Genoa, April 28th; from Naples, 
April 30th. 
New York to Italy via Naples and Genoa. 
Princess Matoika. 
Return from Genoa, May 12th; from Naples, May 14th. 
New York to Italy via Naples and Genoa. 
6—Pocahontas, May 19th. , 
Return New York from Genoa, June 9th; from Naples, 
June 11th. 
New York to Italy via Naples and Genoa. 
6—Princess Matoika, June 2nd. 
Return New York from Genoa, June 23rd; from Naples, 
June 25th. 


mame indicates name 
company in the fol- 


New York to Italy via Naples and Genoa. 


6—Pocahontas, June 30th. 
Return New York via Genoa, July 22nd; 





New York to Europe via Bremen and Danzig. 
6—Antigone, June 25th. 
Return New York via Danzig, July 16th. 
New York to Europe via Boulogne and London. 
6—Panhandle State, June 28th. 
Return to New York via London and 
Boulogne, July 14th. 
New York to Europe via Bremen and Danzig. 
6—Susauehanna, July 5th. 
Return New York via Danzig, July 24th; 
via Bremen, July 29th. 
New York to Europe via Boulogne and London. 
6—Old North State, July 12th. 
Return New York via London and 
Boulogne, July 28th. 
New York to Europe via Boulogne and London. 
6—Panhandle State, August 2nd. 
Return New York via London and 
Boulogne, August 18th. 


1—Admiral Line, 


6—U. S. Mail S. S. Co., 
7—Ward Line, 





OPERATORS OF 
PASSENGER SERVICES 


17 State St.. New York City 
2—Matson Navigating Co., 

120 Market St., San Francisco 
3—Munson Steamship Line, 

82 Beaver St., New York City 
4—New York and Porto Rico S. S. Co. 

11 Broadway, New York City 
5—Pacific Mail S. S. Co., 

7 Hanover Square, New York City 


45 Broadway, New York City 


(New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co.) 
Foot of Wall St., New York City 


via Naples, July 23rd. 
New York to Italy via Naples and Genoa. 
6—Princess Matoika, July 14th. 
Return New York via Genoa, August 4th; 
via Naples, August 6th. 
New York to Italy via Naples and Genoa. 
6—Pocahontas, August 11th. 
Return New York via Genoa, September 
1st; via Naples, September 3rd. 
New York to Italy via Naples and Genoa. 
6—Princess Matoiks, August 25th. 
Return New York via Genoa, September 
15th; via Naples, September 17th. 
New York to Italy via Naples and Genoa. 
6—Pocahontas, September 22nd. 
Return New York via Genoa, October 
13th; via Naples, October 15th. 








FOR SAILINGS OF FREIGHT SHIPS TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD WRITE DIVISION OF OPERATIONS 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, U. S. SHIPPING BOARD EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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More Than a Farm Paper 


THE AMERICAN FARMER has from the first been an intense individ- 
ualist. Because of his isolation, which existed until the advent of rural de- 
livery, rural telephones and automobiles, he worked at his problems alone. 


Meanwhile, in the great industrial centers, capital and labor built up 
organizations to protect their class interests. Finally the farmer awakened 
to find that he had practically nothing to say about the marketing of his own 
produce. 


Slowly at first, then with ever-increasing enthusiasm, farmers began to organize. 
Among the great and successful farmers’ marketing organizations is the Dairymen’s 
League, Inc., with its membership of 93,309 dairy farmers. 


The medium through which Dairymen’s League 
members receive authentic information as to prices, 
market conditions and co-operative movements 
This vast organization required a means of contact between its members, and between New York City 


its members and their representatives. ‘This contact is provided in the Dairymen’s Fresh Milk District 
League News. It is more than a farm paper. 








Dairymen’s League News readers live in the heart of the territory where, according 
to the report of the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, farmers are most 
promptly meeting their obligations. Eight million people massed in the cities of New 
York State provide a never-failing market for fresh milk. 


Compare the Dairymen’s League News market, circulation and rate with those of 
any other farm or dairy paper. May we send you sample copy and rate card? 
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“The Farmer-Owned Marketi 
UTICA, N. Y. 


per” 


John D. Ross 


Birge W. Kinne ; 
- Girard Hammond 10 S. LaSalle St. 


303 Fifth Ave. |! 
New York City Advertising Manager Chicago 





